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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——>——__ 

HE House rose in anger yesterday week for its Whitsun holiday, 

and it reassembled in anger on ‘Thursday night after its Whit- 
sun holiday. Lord Elcho, in one of his most conceited and silly 
speeches, was the irritant element in the first case; Mr. Disraeli’s 
affectation to disbelieve in the authenticity of that letter of Mr. 
Gladstone’s which was used in the East Worcestershire election, 
and assertion that it was an election hoax or squib, ‘ a gross cari- 
cature of the right honourable gentleman’s least happy style,” 
opened the ball in the latter instance. The House can scarcely 
meet at all now without a sort of Donnybrook of debate. Lord 
Elcho last week attacked the Liberals for wishing to press on the 
dissolution which he himself, he said, did not wish for,—and no 
wonder,—while he did wish, and thought it of great importance, 
that his holiday should be undisturbed by an election canvass. 
We would respectfully suggest to Lord Elcho that even in case of 
the earliest possible dissolution, his own private interest in this 
matter might be happily combined with the still more weighty 
interest of the public, if he would only take his holiday as usual,— 
and prolong it indefinitely. After Lord Elcho there was the 
usual troubling of the waters,—not, however, of the angelic or 
healing kind,—and Mr. Gladstone the debate by 
pressing very earnestly on the Ministry the constitutional necessity 
of getting rid of a Parliament which they professed to believe a 
false representation of the mind of the people, and intimating that 
if after Whitsuntide they could not declare their policy on the 
subject, independent members would probably be compelled to 
elicit the opinion of the House. 











On Thursday night, after the recess, the scrimmage took the 
form of a cross duel, beginning with Sir ‘Thomas Bateson’s attack 
on Mr. Gladstone for attributing to the Government, in his Wor- 
cestershire letter, the wish to endow the Catholic Church; and, 
then, of course, taking the shape of a battle, intended on one 
side to press home the truth of that charge against the Govern- 
ment, and on the other to rebut the accusation. Lord Mayo even 
went so far as to say that they had proposed nothing more with 
respect to the Catholic University than Sir George Grey had 
proposed under Lord Russell's Government. What is the truth ? 
Lord Russell n@ver offered a shilling to any denomina- 
tional institution. He offered to so enlarge the Senate of 
the Queen's University as to give the Catholics confidence in 
its impartiality on religious questions, and then to affiliate, as a 
College, to that University, the institution now known as the 
Catholic University, and to provide more scholarships for the 
competition of the various candidates for degrees in the new 
University. But in every examination men of all religions would 
have met on perfectly equal terms, and the Government would 
have bestowed nothing whatever without the guarantee of an 
examination controlled by a Senate in great measure of its own 
nomination. What Lord Mayo proposed was to give State money 
toa University solely and strictly Catholic, and to emancipate it 
from all practical conditions even as to its secular examinations. 
Lord Mayo must be hard pressed to wriggle out of his declared 
policy, when he can take refuge in assertions so uncandid. 


Mr. Childers, who is rapidly taking a very high place in the 
Liberal rauks, brought up a very serious question on ‘Thursday 
night. He askel Mr. Disraeli whether he intended to take a 


whole year’s supplies, or, if not, how much, and extorted from him 
a promise to reply distinctly on Monday next. Mr. Childers 
argued that when a First Minister advised the Sovereign to dis- 
solve after a hostile vote, he was bound to take supplies only up 
to the earliest period at which Parliament could be called together. 
This was the course pursued in 1830 and 1841, and the only con- 
stitutional one, as otherwise, though Mr. Childers did not say so, 
a beaten Minister might go on proroguing for twelve months. 
The meaning of this affair is, that Mr. Disraeli is suspected of 
intending to break his promise of an early dissolution, and to 
govern without a Parliament till February. We do not doubt 
that such is his intention if he can manage it, and only question 
if it would be bad for the country to let him have his way. He 
can hardly plunge us into a war meanwhile, and the registration 
should be complete. 


A great majority of Welsh farmers are Nonconformists, and 
their political action is a little peculiar. On secular questions 
they are apt to follow their landlords, but ou religious or semi- 
religious questions their Members must follow them. Mr. Bright, 
justly thinking they might be valuable allies against the Irish 
Church, has addressed a speech to them in Liverpool, which he 
described with some humour and more truth as the true capital of 
Wales. He made a fine speech in his more moderate style, stating 
the usual arguments against the Irish Establishment with lucid 
eloquence, but illustrating every point from Welsh and Scotch 
analogies. He believed that when the Church in Ireland was dis- 
established, a Convention of that Church would be called, which 
would lay down a creed and a system of discipline, and would 
start a sustentation fund for the maintenance of poorer congrega- 
tions, as the Scotch Free Church has done. This Church, we 
may mention, has this year raised the minimum income of every 
pastor to 150/. a year, and intends to persevere until the poorest 
minister in the Isles or Highlands has 200). a year. Mr. Bright 
laid down his theory of the Union in a very distinct form. We 
have no right, he said, to impose Union on our own terms, but 
‘we have a right to insist that the United Kingdom shall not 
be severed, while we are willing to do full justice to the different 
nations of which it is composed.” Sound doctrine forcibly put, 
but does it cover the whole case, or is autonomy not a politically 
“just” demand? We deny it at home, as in America; but what 
are the gentry who upheld it in regard to the South to say about 
it in regard to Ireland ? 


Mr. Bright made another, and a much finer, speech on Thursday 
at Liverpool,—containing a vehement attack on Mr. Disraeli’s 
political sincerity, and reporting the late Mr. Cobden’s judgment 
thereupon. Going back from the House one night after Mr. 
Disraeli had spoken ably ‘‘for his clients;” ‘* Mr. Cobden was 
speaking of the extraordinary spectacle of a man of Mr. Disraeli’s 
powers and genius giving everything up to a cause in which he felt 
confident he could not believe, and he made to me this observa- 
tion :—‘ What a retrospect that man must have! He seems to 
forget this, that by and by, as far as this world is concerned, there 
will be nothing left but retrospect to any of us.’” Yet Mr. 
Disraeli can hardly forget this. ‘There is no man who looks at 
life more often from a point as it were outside it. Probably if he 
heartily believes in a hereafter, he thinks that he can carry 
strategy thither with him,—and educate, if not the souls of his 
party, at least his own, for a more radical reform than any he 
has advocated here. 


Russia would appear to have made another advance in Central 
Asia. According to St. Petersburg papers of June 4, General 
Kaufmann had been compelled to declare war on the Emir of 
Bokhara, and had advanced to Samarcand. From a bulletin 
despatched from Bombay on 25th May, a battle took place, pre- 
sumably just outside that city, in which the Emir of Bokhara was 
slain, and his army destroyed. No dates are given, and the 
numbers reported are untrustworthy ; but the main fact is probably 
correct, and if so, Samarcand, the position which Jenghis Khan 





selected for his capital, has fallen into Russian hands. ‘They are 
still, however, far from Herat, and still further from the true 
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Indian frontier, the Suleiman. None of the reyions thus conquered 
will give them any considerable revenue, and in all there is a 
fanatic Mohammedan population, which must be kept down by 


garrisons. 





dent Johnson, are committing sad blunders. With the trial still | 


unended, the House of Representatives has ordered an inquiry 
into the corrupt practices by which, as the majority allege, the 
acquittal has been obtained. This would be a little too bad even 
if there were any grounds for such a suspicion, but there are 
apparently none. Four of the ‘‘traitorous” Senators are men 
who would be a credit to any assembly in the world, and Mr. 
Grimes, who of all is the one most virulently attacked, had a 
stroke of paralysis from the emotion caused by the necessity, as 
he thought it, of breaking with his party. It is evident that the 
Senate considers the contest over, for Mr. Stanton’s resignation 
has been accepted, and the appointment of General Schofield 
as Secretary at War approved. 





The Hon. G. C. Lyttelton, Liberal, who will vote for Mr. 
Gladstone's Suspensory Bill, was on Monday returned for East 
Worcestershire. He had polled 2,688 votes againt 2,429, showing 
a majority of 259. The Tories argue that the election shows 
reaction in their favour, their poll being at least one-fifth more 
than at the last election, although Mr. Laslett was by no means a 
very popular candidate, and Lord Lyttelton influences three con- 
siderable towns in the division, These statements seem correct, 
and we have shown elsewhere reasons for thinking that, because 
they are correct, the electionisa hopeful one. Clearly, it does not 
take much effort to overcome the ‘ reaction.” 


Chief Justice Blackburn delivered his charge to the Grand Jury 
in Mr. Eyre’s case on Monday, after which the bill against Mr. 
Eyre was ignored by a majority of 21 to 2. Asa very similar 
result followed Chief Justice Cockburn’s charge in Lieutenant 
Brand’s and Colonel Nelson’s case, it would probably be a mis- 
take to refer the result to Mr. Justice Blackburn’s charge, but 
unquestionably the latter portion of that charge was more like the 
speech of au able advocate for Mr. Eyre than of a judge. With 
regard to the legal view of martial law, Mr. Justice Blackburn 
justly stated that Mr. Eyre had, by the Jamaica statute of 9 Vic., 
c. 35, the power to proclaim martial law,—but then what martial 
law? What did martial law mean? Mr. Justice Blackburn went 
back to the Jamaica statute, 33 Charles IL., c. 21, to find out; and 
he quoted the seventh section of that Act to prove that martial 
law was, on the proclamation, to supersede the common law ; 
which seems true, but it is also true that this very seventh 
section defines what it means by martial law, namely, “the 
Articles of War,” which “ Articles of War” were, as the Chief 
Justice in his charge proved, violated most grossly by the 
proceedings at Morant Bay. Still more, Mr. Justice Blackburn 
overlooked, and neglected to quote the final clause of this old 
Jamaica Act by which he proposed to interpret the meaning of 
martial law, which provides that nothing in the Act shall give any 
Captain-General, or Commander-in-Chief, or any other persons in 
Jamaica, power to do any ‘tact or thing contrary or repugnant 
unto the known laws of England or this island.” Moreover, the last 
clause of the 98th Section of the later Act under which Mr. Eyre 
actually proclaimed martial law expressly declares that when the 
militia is called out for the suppression of any revolt, ‘ the officers 
and privates are to be subject to the rules and articles of war.” 


A still more remarkable feature of Mr. Justice Blackburn’s 
charge was his strange mode of disposing of the injustice alleged 
to have been done by Mr. Eyre to Dr. Bruce and Mr. Phillips, who 
were arrested at Vere, beyond the precincts of martial law—both of 
them sent into the region where martial law prevailed, both 
of them there imprisoned, and one of them flogged. Mr. Justice 


| authoritative judicial doctrine is true, a colonial governor in trying 
times may excuse by one very violent punishment which he can ho “ 
to justify, a hundred less violent punishments which he cannot hope 
to justify at all, and this without any teference to the evidence 
affecting the individual cases. Mr. Justice Blackburn is one of 
the ablest judges on the Bench,—except when he is a political 
| partizan. ae 
Mr. Lyre published on ‘Thursday a letter showing by extracts 
from a despatch of Sir J. P. Grant,—an excellent authority,— 
that disaffection had really been widespread in Jamaica at the 
time of the outbreak, and that there were undoubted evidences 
of some organization of a conspiracy to revolt. ‘This amply 
justifies, of course, Mr. Eyre’s prompt severity in the beginning, 
Nor have we, at least since the final development of the evidence, 
ever objected to that promptitude and severity which, as he justly 
says, probably saved the colony. What he ought to have been 
tried for was continuing a reign of terror for nearly a month 
after he had put down all resistance. 


The Standard of Wednesday indulges at some length in the ex. 
pression of its satisfaction at our mistaken calculation as to the 
result of the impeachment of the President. ‘The article is evidently 
a belated one, which should have appeared, when it was evidently 
written, the week before, as it refers to our false prognostications 
of May 23 as having appeared ‘ in last week’s issue,” whereas in 
last weck’s issue, we admitted, and, indeed, proclaimed, our own 
blunder before the Standard had done so. A false calcula- 
tion of political events does not appear to us any legiti- 
mate ground for either humiliation or even awkward reserve. 
We refer to the article chiefly, however, to correct a 
misunderstanding. The Standard appears to suppose that we 
approved of the process of treating representatives as delegates,— 
and putting pressure upon them to make them vote contrary to 
their consciences,—nay, that we even approved of it in the recent 
case, when the Senate was sitting not as a representative body, but 
as a court of justice. This is entirely contrary to principles we 
have repeatedly and earnestly maintained. In the article 
referred to we were simply calculating the chances,—in which 
this popular pressure was certainly an important element,—not 
approving the method. Last week we expressed our strong repro- 
bation of the persecution of Messrs. Fessenden, Henderson, and 
Co. Indeed, we sincerely despise not merely judges, but ordi- 
nary representatives who allow their constituents to turn them 
into mere delegates, and to dictate their votes on points of prin- 
ciple. Still, that this will be generally attempted, and that it 
will often succeed, is of course to be assumed, as a matter of 
experience. 


The two boys Arthur Forrester Smith and Hector Augustus 
Smith, who have been several times remanded since their first 
apprehension for the attempt to murder Mrs. Nunn, of Catherine 
Court, in Seething Lane, were last Monday committed for trial 
on a charge of ‘maliciously, feloniously, and unlawfully wound- 
ing and causing grievous bodily harm to Mary Ann Nunn, with 
intent to resist their lawful apprehension and detention on 4 
charge of felony.” Mrs. Nunn is said to be still in danger, 
and quite unable to appear as a witness in court. ‘Lhe boys, 
—who were excessively distressed during the preliminary examina- 
tions,—are said to have recovered their composure before 
Monday, and the elder’s air was described as almost defiant. 
Ile smiled contemptuously at some of the evidence taken. We 
fear their prison is not a very good school. ‘They probably 
know that, even if Mrs. Nunn dies, they are safe, at least from 
the extreme sentence. 


Mr. Disraeli addressed on Monday an audience of agriculturists 
gathered at Halton to hear him, and see an industrial exhibition 
fostered by the Rothschild family, who possess very large estates 








Blackburn stated that if there could be suflicient justification for 
thus dealing with Mr. Gordon, and afterwards hanging him, on the 
ground that he was generally believed to be at the bottom of the 
insurrection, and was, at all events, and notoriously (in Mr. Justice 
Blackburn's mind) a ‘ pestilent agitator,” then, a fortiori there | 
must have been still more justification for thus dealing with 
Dr. Bruce and Mr. Phillips, who were on/y arbitrarily imprisoned 
and one of them flogged; that is, according to this eminent judge, 
what was done with Mr. Gordon, on what the judge himself 
thinks to a certain extent a prima facie case against Mr. Gordon's 
character, is made into an excuse for doing the same with other 
men as to whom no such primd fucie case is alleged, znd this 
because it so happened that the Court-Martial at Morant Bay did not 
hang them there, but only imprisoned and flogged them. If this 











in the neighbourhood. Nobody does this kind of thing so well a8 
the Premier. He did not say a word on politics, but talked away 
pleasantly about the productions of Buckinghamshire, believed 
outside its bounds to be only beef, barley, butter, and bumpkins ; 
but known to Mr. Disraeli to include lace that might vie with 
Mechlin, furniture, embroidery, and silk so good that it is exported 
to Paris and reimported as fine material. He concluded by 
poiuting out the benefits of such social gatherings, so superior ‘‘ to 
any brutal pastime,”—baiting a Minister, for example ?—and with 
a graceful compliment to the Lady of the Manor, Lady de Roths- 
child. In his way, Mr. Disraeli turns these speeches as well as 
ever Lord Palmerston did, and it is curious to mark the difference 
between his artificial yet playful speech, and the Irish noble’s 
broader humour. 
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nto 
The Boundary Committee have undone almost all the Boundary | 


Commission did. In almost all the more important cases they 
| betting, and was on Monday fined 100/., with the alternative of 


have restored the old boundaries. It is not very satisfactory, 
put time presses, and the great boroughs were obstinately opposed 
to the dilution which would result from an extended limit. 


The proposals of the Neutrality Commission are so good and 
effectual that they deserve special treatment, for which this week 
we have not room. We will only say now that we could wish Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s proposal, that we should refuse to admit into 
our ports in time of war any armed vessel whose commission had 
riot been delivered to it in some port of military or naval equip- 
ment actually held by its own government, had been carried. 
It would set an example of the highest moment, and perhaps lead 
to the change of the international rule on the subject, which at 
present recognizes vessels of war receiving their commissions on 
the high seas, though without any of their own ports open to them. 


M. Jules Simon, one of the Deputies for Paris in the Legislative 
Body, has just published his discourses in the Chamber, which 
contain what is believed to be the programme of the French 
Radicals. Its items are liberty of the Press in its absolute form, 
liberty of meeting, liberty of teaching, the voluntary system in 
religion, universal suffrage, an elective judiciary, the collection of 
revenue through a single tax on property, the suppression of 
octrois, the suppression of patents, the responsibility of Ministers, 
the freedom of municipalities, free trade, the abolition of secrecy 
in foreign affairs, the substitution of the armed nation for the 
army, and the restriction of government within the narrowest 
functions compatible with order. That is as nearly as possible 
the programme of those American Democrats whom our Tories, in 
their love of slavery, have accepted as allies, and has at least three 
patent defects. It destroys the highest function of government, 
that of acting as agent for the whole people in construction as 
well as in repression ; it places the judiciary under the will of the 
people, instead of the law only ; and it releases the priesthood from 
the control of the laity. 


A report seems to be current in Athens that Greece and 
Turkey are on the verge of war. The Greeks wish certain 
‘deputies from Crete to be admitted to the Assembly, thereby 
declaring Crete, as they think, annexed. The Turkish Envoy 
says his master will regard such admission as a declaration of 
war, and the Greek Government, though it has not admitted the 
deputies, has called out the reserve. The Turks have plenty of 
reasons for declaring war on Greece if they like to run the risk, 
but this particular one seems a little puerile. The Sultan had 
much better admit deputies from Athens to the Grand Council, 
and then everybody’s honour would be satisfied, and things be 
just as they were before. He is not the less master in Jerusalem 
because a Bourbon pensioner of Rome calls himself king of the city. 


The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union have invited a 
number of delegates from clubs in the provinces to be present at 
their Anniversary Meetings on Monday and Tuesday next, and to 
be their guests during both days. In order to enable them to 
become acquainted with the members of the London Clubs, and 
with several distinguished pioneers of social progress, the Union 
has arranged to have two public dinners,—one at the Crystal 
Palace and the other at the Workmen’s Club in Rupert Street. 
On Monday, the Earl of Carnarvon will preside at the annual 
meeting, and Sir Henry Hoare at the dinner on Tuesday ; the Earl 
of Lichfield will preside at a conference to consider the numerous 
questions connected with these institutions ; and the Earl of Ducie 
has been asked to take the chair at the club dinner in the afternoon. 


A week or two since we asked the Lancet to state once more, for 
the benefit of the public, the evils known to arise from tight-lacing. 
The Lancet complies, and gives a formidable list of the evils 
arising from the practice. It impairs the respiratory movement 
of the diaphragm, throwing the work on the intercostal muscles 
and those of the neck, and so diminishes the aeration of the blood, 
and produces general languor. It drives down the stomach, thus 
causing painful forms of dyspepsia, impairs uterine health, and 
injures, often very seriously, the glands of the breast, an injury 
operative on the next generation as well as this. ‘These facts, 
‘says the Lancet, have been known for years; but there are classes 
of women into whose heads, it would seem, they cannot be driven, 
even by experience. 


The Marquis of Hastings in Hermit’s year lost, and paid, 
100,000/. in bets upon the Derby. ‘The facts were mentioned in 
most English papers, were indeed notorious to the world, and the 
Marquis was received when he next appeared with immense cheer- 





ing. Thomas Russell, a bookmaker, this year did in a small way 
the same thing, was accused of keeping a betting house and of 


six months’ imprisonment. Moreover, all persons found betting 
with him were arrested, and owed their discharge to the lenity of 
the magistrate, the papers which record the trial recording also 
the vast meeting at Tattersall’s to settle bets, the big bookmakers 
sitting quite openly at special desks, with their books and piles of 
bank-notes before them. Has no one of the men fined pluck 
enough or humour enough to lay an information against Tattersall’s, 
and try, once forall, whether there are two systems of lawin England? 


Our readers will remember ‘‘ the Edmunds’ scandal,” the state- 
ments which some months since obtained general currency that Mr. 
Leonard Edmunds, Clerk of the Patents, had misappropriated 
Crown fees. The Crown sued him in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
and on Tuesday Sir G. M. Giffard gave judgment, ordering Mr. 
Edmunds to give an account, and to repay certain fees to the 
Exchequer. The Vice-Chancellor, however, pronounced the case 
one of great hardship, the Act being obscure, and Mr. Edmunds 
having twice applied for an audit in vain, refused to decree costs 
against him, and in the most emphatic manner twice over declared 
that Mr. Edmunds had disproved every imputation cast upon his 
character. Mr. Edmunds has fought for his character with great 
nerve and judgment, and doubtless values his acquittal on that 
score much more than the loss of money which, according to the 
original evidence, he partly deserved, for going so little to his office. 


We are happy to say that we have a letter from an English 
clergyman denying entirely that the majority of his brethren are, 
so far as he knows, likely to change their votes where they have 
hitherto been given on the Liberal side, in consequence of the Irish 
Church question. He believes that most Liberal clergymen, even 
though differing from Mr. Gladstone on the Irish Church question, 
will yet prefer the Liberal to the Conservative cause. We hope 
that it may prove so. We never made a grave mistake of which 
we should be so glad to be convicted. 


Dr. Raleigh, an able London Congregationalist minister, has 
been in trouble for asserting that there are errors in the Bible. 
In a letter defending himself against the attack of the English 
Independent, he points out that if the Bible reveals all that God 
wishes to reveal of Himself,—as he believes,—it is not adding to 
the certainty of this, but combining it with a very needless 
and incredible marvel, to suppose that all who have recorded His 
revelation have been miraculously preserved from other error. Dr. 
Raleigh only says what ninety out of every hundred thinking 
men know to be true. But how much is there not of modern 
religion which consists in fighting shy of what it knows to be 
true, and trying to half believe falsehood ? 


The continued influx of gold, and the prospect of increased ease 
in the Money Market, have given great firmness to the market for 
Home Stocks, and prices show a considerable advance on the week. 
The heavy fall in the price of wheat, and the anticipation of an 
early and remunerative harvest, have also given confidence to 
speculators. We now quote Consols at 943 to 95 for money, and 
95 for the July account ; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 942 
to 3. Indian Securities have been in request at improving cur- 
rencies. ‘The demand for Foreign Bonds has continued active, and 
the general course of prices has been favourable. The Viceroy of 
Egypt has, it has been announced, contracted for a loan of 
6,000,000/. with Messrs. Oppenheim, but the precise terms have 
not yet come to hand. ‘The Discount market has been abundantly 
supplied with money, while the demand for accommodation has 
ruled inactive ; 60 days’ paper has been done in Lombard Street 
at 13, 4 per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England ia 
now 21,969,738/. ; in the Bank of France, 48,373,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, May 29. —_ June 6, 
- 164 ese 6 


Mexican $ 
Spanish... ose one ove ooo « 372 ooo 3s} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 ... so eve ae 63 oon 63% 
‘in i Cee un (Ce 64h one 65 
United States 5.20's ... - ove 72 724 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, May 29. Friday, June 6, 

Great Eastern... am 343 ooo 35} 


Great Northern ese ose ove ove eee 102 ose ed 
Great Western ose eco ove ove one 53 ooo 53 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... ose ove eee 128 oe 129 
London and Brighton ove ove ove ove 52. ooo 3 
London and North-Western ose “ ove 115 ow 115} 
London and South-Westera <n 2 22 
London, Chatham, and Dover... on one 2 ooo 20§ 
Metropolitan ... we — on “i Mil ove 110 
Midiand... ove ooo eee ose ove oo 106 lL 
North-Eastern, Berwick... ose eee ove 103 - 10: 
Do. York .. ove eve eee 935 eee ‘ 
South-Eastern... 2. ase = 764 “ 764 
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and although those principles fall far short of the doctri 
TOPICS OF THE D AY. essential to political freedom, they are still fatal to our se 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


HE proceedings of the Republican Convention which 
ended on the 21st May, have been in every respect 
except one most creditable to the party. The Delegates have 
selected the best candidate at their disposal for the Presidency 
without a division, have, after repeated ballotings, accepted 
the second best as their nominee for the Vice-Presidency, and 
have laid down a “ platform” on which the friends of free 
government all through the world can honourably take their 
stand. Asarule, with very infrequent exceptions, the pro- 
ceedings of an American party convention called to elect a 
candidate for the White House resemble those of the Conclave 
when electing the Pope. The point is not to secure the best 
man, but the man who will be least obnoxious to any large 
section of the electors, and repeated ballotings often end in 
the nomination of some personage unknown even by name to 
the majority of those over whom he is to rule. When 
Franklin Pierce was elected, for instance, three-fourths of the 
American people did not know how he spelt his name, and in 
Europe he was for days described as Mr. Pearce. The Re- 
public is, however, this year in too serious a strait to admit of 
factious manceuvres, and the best candidate was elected, as one 
or two Popes have been elected, by acclaim. No ballot was 
taken, the Republicans from every State in the Union rising 
in succession to vote, occasionally in very magniloquent phrase, 
for General Grant, the silent soldier who subdued the South. 
The struggle for the Vice-Presidency was much more severe. 
American politicians cannot get over their habit of using this 
appointment, which is at once the greatest and the least at 
their disposal, as a bribe to conciliate some dissatisfied section 
of the party, and nearly twenty names are said to have been 
considered. One, Mr. Wilson, represented New England, one, Mr. 
Wade, the extreme West, one, Mr. Fenton, New York, and so on; 
but at last the choice settled down upon a man who was, we 
believe, by far the worthiest of the better known candidates. 
Mr. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the House of Representatives, a 
convinced but moderate Liberal, a journalist by profession, a 
Western man by residence and political history, but belonging 
by birth to the “ Brahmin blood,” as Dr. Holmes calls it, of the 
Eastern States. The nominations have been received with 
enthusiasm throughout the North, and even Democrats scarcely 
doubt that the Republican candidates will in November be 
elected by a crushing majority. The Tory party has no 
man who can attract, like General Grant, votes from the men 
who are still unbound by political ties, and even from the 
opposite side, The successful Generals are with scarcely an 
exception Liberals, and the very best candidate of the 
moderate Democrats, as far as personal merits are concerned, 
Mr. Adams, recently Minister in London, is par excellence a 
New England politician. That seems no disqualification in 
England, but it was a shrewd observer who said that 
no Convention would in the next twenty years venture 
to nominate a man of the Eastern States as candidate 
for the Presidency. The Western delegates are too numerous, 
too sectional, and too jealous of the intellectual predominance 
of New England to render the experiment safe, except in the 
case of a man nominated already by the popular will. 
General Grant’s chance is therefore by far the best, and we 
question if the Union could find a worthier chief. We 
publish elsewhere what we believe to be a just account of his 
career, and it displays a man of great power, great decision, 
and singular faithfulness alike to his duty, his convictions, 
and his friends. Of his political capacity it is difficult yet to 
form an estimate, but it must not be forgotten that he orga- 
nized as well as led his army, that he selected most of his 
own subordinates, and that he has contrived to unite implicit 
obedience to the orders of Mr. Johnson, his military superior, 
with perfect fidelity to his own political convictions. His 
great defect, we are told by men who know him well, is a 
want of knowledge of foreign politics, a disposition to deal 
with the outside world with something of military rigour ; but 
this defect will be diminished both by the responsibilities of 
office, and by the counsel of more experienced advisers. For 
the rest, while General Grant is disposed, like all great 
soldiers, to treat his opponents with lenity, his election will 
restore the unity of the Government, and dissipate the last 
hope that serfage may yet be re-established within the limits 
of the Union. 
General Grant, it is certain from his character, will adhere 
to the principles laid down by the party which elects him, 





of slavery under any form. The Republican Delegates, wo 
deeply regret to see, have been unable to embody their great 
principle of “impartial suffrage,” that is, not universaf 
suffrage, but suffrage for all men on the same conditions, in 
their formal platform. The opposition in States like Lllinois 
was too severe, and they have been driven to a compromise, 
unworthy of their history. They have drawn a distinction 
wholly untenable on principle between loyal and disloyal 
States, and while insisting on impartial suffrage for all loyalists 
in the South, that is, for blacks as well as whites, they leave 
all loyal States at liberty to make colour a disqualification 
for voting. The words are :—‘ 2.—The guarantee by Con. 
gress of equal suffrage to all loyal men at the South 
was demanded by every consideration of public safety, 
of gratitude, and of justice, and must be maintained, 
while the question of suffrage in all the loyal States pro- 
perly belongs to the people of those States.” Under that 
clause a State like Alabama, in which the negroes are 
not yet fit for political power, and can only be invested with 
it as the lesser of two evils, is compelled to give them the 
franchise, while a State like New York, in which their vote ig 
of no importance, is at liberty to disfranchise them on grounds. 
of colour alone. There is no principle in a plan of that kind, 
and no revolution ever yet succeeded by expediencies alone. 
The timidity displayed in this clause is the more remarkable, 
because upon another and cognate question the Republicans 
have spoken out with a haughty distinctness almost beyond 
our hopes. There is no reason to doubt that a large popula- 
tion in the West is unable to see why, when a private debt 
can be paid in inconvertible currency, a public debt should be 
paid only in gold,—cannot perceive that when a State makes a 
promise it bars its own right to legislate as to the manner in 
which promises shall be kept. A great many voters therefore 
consider that the resolution to pay the debt in gold is an 
unfair preference shown towards the rich, and there was great 
reason to fear that the Republicans might be induced at 
least to coquet with a policy which promised to diminish 
the pressure of taxation. There was the more fear because, 
with the single exception of Massachusetts, individual States. 
have in this matter behaved badly, have seized the oppor- 
tunity to pay in paper the debts contracted in gold. The 
nation, however, is better than its component parts, and the 
Convention, besides denouncing repudiation “ in all forms as 
a national crime,” declares that ‘the best policy to diminish 
our burden of debt is to so improve our credit that, 
capitalists will seek to loan us money at lower rates of 
interest than we now pay, and must continue to pay, 
so long as repudiation, partial or total, open or covert, 
is threatened or suspected.” The way to diminish taxa- 
tion, as the Convention affirms, is to economize, and 
“equalize,” that is, as we understand the word, to abolish 
the enormous duties which now protect the Eastern manu- 
facturer and burden the Western agriculturist. At present 
the farmer of Ohio actually pays the New England iron- 
master a bounty for his complaisance in selling him a plough ; 
he is getting tired of being so plundered, and the resolution 
is, we fancy, the first formal announcement that he intends 
the system toend. If this is the meaning of the word—and 
we are by no means certain of our own explanation—the 
financial programme of the Republican party may be expressed 
in four words,—Honesty, Retrenchment, and Free Trade,—the 
best financial programme it would be possible to conceive. 
The remainder of the resolutions refer mainly to questions 
of internal policy. The eighth “endorses” the impeach- 
ment of the President, which has failed, not from any want of 
support throughout the Union—as is proved by this very vote 
—but from the view certain Senators have taken of their posi- 
tion when the Senate sits as an Impeachment Court. They 
consider themselves judges, and, to their highest honour be it 
spoken, have resisted tremendous pressure rather than give 
any verdict not, in their judgment, warranted by the evidence. 
We think them mistaken, think that they would have been 
wiser to adopt the opinion of the representatives of the nation ; 
but we are not for that reason blind to the grandeur of moral 
feeling which compelled men like Messrs. Fessenden and 
Trumbull to break their own careers and endure moral 
torture, rather than swerve from what they believed to 
be the obligation of their oaths. Men like them redeem 
politics, and true Republicans will sooner vote for them 
than for the most subservient lawyers who ever swallowed 
their principles lest the “people” should think them 
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obstinate and unruly. The ninth clause, which denounces 


the European doctrine of perpetual allegiance, is ac- 
cepted in this country by statesmen of all parties ; 
the tenth, extolling the Army and Navy, is a ceremonial; the 
twelfth, announcing the sympathy of the party with all 
oppressed peoples, is a piece of vague buncombe; and the 
eleventh only demands a more than passing word. It declares 
that immigration ought to be encouraged, and proves two 
points,—that the West is becoming supreme in the councils of 
the Union, and that the Republican party dare risk unpopu- 
jarity for a national end. The workmen of the Eastern States 
and of Pennsylvania, organized in strict Unions and pressed 
by severe taxation, are beginning to resent an immigration 
which brings them every year shoals of competent competitors. 
On the other hand, the West wants labour, much labour, 
enough labour to make it possible to cut corn without paying 
the whole price of the crop,—as repeatedly happened last year 
—to the labourers who cut it. The West at elections is the 
stronger, and fortunately for the Union it has the support of 
an idea, strong even with the Knownothings, that the Union 
is the destined home of the distressed millions of the older 
world. We cannot, in conscience, pardon the wicked reserva- 
tion against the Negro in the North, but with impartial 
suffrage in the South, “Honesty,” ‘Retrenchment,” and 
“Emigration” on their banners, English Liberals have no 
reason to be ashamed of their American allies. 





THE END OF THE JAMAICA PROSECUTION. 


W* may assume that we have at last done not only 
with Mr. Eyre, but with the terrible story of the 
Terror in Jamaica for which it has been found impossible to 
call Mr. Eyre to account in England. We certainly have no 
reason to regret that these proceedings are at length at an end. 
As in the case of the American War, the opinions we have 
been forced to express upon them from beginning to end have 
been almost directly at issue with those of the greater number 
probably even of our own readers, and it is scarcely more 
pleasant to write in a strain which is known to be utterly 
repugnant to the majority of those who read, than to address 
an audience when every sentence is a wound inflicted on their 
self-love. Still, we cannot allow the matter to drop, or Mr. 
Justice Blackburn’s clever reply to the Chief Justice to go 
forth to the world as the final judgment of English law upon 
what has happened, without briefly summing up the aspects 
of the case as it appears to us, and defining the indications 
which it gives us of English middle-class opinion. 

As regards the pure law of the matter, even Mr. Justice 
Blackburn is compelled to agree with the Chief Justice that 
in continuing the reign of martial law in Jamaica long beyond 
the time at which the insurrection, or revolt, or murderous 
riot, or whatever the disturbance at Morant Bay may be most 
properly called, was suppressed, Mr. Eyre did what would have 
been utterly illegal in England, and what can only be legally 
justified, if at all, by the special law of Jamaica. It seems a 
matter of grave regret,—nay, for grave complaint against Mr. 
Justice Blackburn’s charge,—that in explaining the special 
colonial law of Jamaica by which martial law there was first 
controlled, and by reference to which he interprets, as we 
understand, all the subsequent statutes on the subject,—the 
law of the 33rd Charles II.,—Mr. Justice Blackburn omitted to 
recite that most important proviso that nothing therein con- 
tained should authorize any act “contrary to the law of 
England.” It cannot be questioned that such a proviso had 
@ most important bearing on the meaning of a statute the very 
purpose of which was, according to Mr. Justice Blackburn, to 
confer powers which would not have been legal in England. 
For the rest, we have no further comment to make upon Mr. 
Justice Blackburn’s judgment, except that the whole of the 
latter part of it reads as if intended expressly to answer the 
Chief Justice’s charge to the grand jury concerning Lieu- 
tenant Brand and Colonel Nelson, and that it is not a 
spectacle likely to enhance the respect of the English people 
for law when its highest judicial authorities speak somewhat 
like opposite counsel in the same premisses. Mr. Justice Black- 
burn undoubtedly did his very best to impress on the grand jury 
all the circumstances diminishing Mr. Eyre’s responsibility 
for the act of bringing Mr. Gordon and others from districts 
in which there was no martial law to districts in which it 
prevailed, in order that he might be tried and judged with 
that grotesque and impromptu equivalent for justice which 
Was administered by Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand 
at Morant Bay. In explaining this, of course Mr. Justice 





Blackburn was doing only what by his office he was bound 
to do, and he did it con amore and very ably. But if 
he laid any equal stress on the influences which should 
have weighed with any right-minded governor in the opposite 
direction, if he pointed out that the very fact that Mr. 
Gordon had been a violent political opponent of his own,—a 
“ pestilent firebrand,” as Mr. Justice Blackburn insisted on call- 
ing the dead man more than once, with apparently something 
almost of literary pride in the application of these not very 
novel epithets of political passion,—ought to have weighed 
with him in favour of the most anxious self-restraint when 
he came to contemplate thus ridding himself of a man who 
had been a personal enemy, if he represented that the 
governor of a colony is expected, by the very office which he 
holds, to stand decidedly above the violence and party passions 
of the circle in which he moves, and to consider what is due to 
all classes of the people over whom he reigns, if Mr. Justice 
Blackburn did this, we say, in summing up to the grand jury 
the merits of the case affecting the removal of Mr. Gordon to 
Morant Bay, we are unfortunate in not being able to find 
any trace whatever of such remarks in any of the various 
reports we have consulted. He put most justly and most 
forcibly to the jury the influences stimulating Mr. Eyre on to 
this extraordinary stretch of power,—‘“ every one” [i.¢., we 
suppose every white man among the colonists] “ urging him on, 
no one holding him back,’—but we cannot see a trace of 
any attempt to enforce the class of considerations which should 
be assumed to be present in every governor’s mind, merely by 
virtue of his office,—that he is responsible not solely for 
“every one” in the society which he moves, but for “every 
one” in the whole people whom he governs,—that he must 
think for the class which will suffer from the example of violent 
and exceptional measures taken by the governor himself, as 
well as for the class which may be saved by them,—and 
further, that his honour should be above, not only successful 
attack, but even fair suspicion, so that if he has a keen 
political foe, he should accord to that political foe the largest 
measure of consideration any way compatible with the safety 
of the whole people. If Mr. Justice Blackburn put these 
counter-considerations as ably as he put before the grand 
jury the excuses for Mr. Eyre’s exceptional proceeding 
in Mr. Gordon’s case, we regret sincerely that neither the 
Times nor any other of the journals that we have consulted 
appears to have reported this part of his charge. Indeed, the 
considerations submitted to the grand jury with reference to 
Mr. Gordon’s apprehension and exceptional submission to the 
curious tribunal which condemned him, read exactly like a 
speech for the defence. We remark that Mr. Justice Black- 
burn uses the phrase, “general belief in the colony,”— 
which he says was all against Mr. Gordon,—as synonymous 
with general belief amongst the whites of the colony. The 
truth seems to us that Mr. Justice Blackburn did not in his 
own mind distinguish between the two phrases. That Mr. 
Gordon had plenty of warm friends who thoroughly dis- 
believed in his guilt amongst the mulatto and native popula- 
tion, and who were utterly aghast at the violent measure 
taken, no one disputes. But Mr. Justice Blackburn, like 
our whole middle class, and the grand juries which that 
middle class furnish, does not really appear to appre- 
hend the distinction. What Mr. Eyre was virtually charged 
with was considering the panic-struck white caste as “every- 
body,” and acting for them as if their interest were “every- 
body’s”’ interest. Mr. Justice Blackburn seems to endorse 
this discreditable confusion of thought. He thinks it de- 
cent to say of a governor urged on by a small class of the 
people, that “everybody” urged him on. That some people 
urged him on, and those the very people by whom he was but 
too likely to be influenced, we admit. The charge from which 
we fear that he can never now be exonerated is, that he who 
as governor was bound to consider gravely his duty to the 
thousands who were not in his own immediate circle, and who 
must suffer by the measures which the people around him 
believed to be essential to their safety, acted like the organ of 
a class, and not like the ruler of a people. 

Turning from Mr. Justice Blackburn’s charge, and that re- 
markable majority of twenty-one against two on the grand jury 
which gave effect to the obvious drift of the latter portion of 
that charge, let us say, finally, afew words of the temper which 
has been evinced in this matter by the majority of the English 
middle class. We have not been amongst those who blamed 
Mr. Eyre for sternly putting down the first outbreak. We 
have not blamed him for any act prior to his own declara- 
tion that the outbreak was virtually suppressed. We have 
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never denied the great difficulty of his position. We were 
amongst the first to call attention to the honourable, and even 
heroic, courage which had marked his previous career as an 
explorer, and we have never for an instant questioned the sin- 
cerity of his own belief that in the matter of the Jamaica 
rebellion he had acted in the way best calculated to preserve 
the colony to the Crown. We admit, and should even con- 
tend, that under these circumstances the nation ought to 
adopt the most lenient construction of which his actual con- 
duct was capable, consistently with the due assertion of the 
right of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects to equal and just 
government, and of the strict responsibility of ill-judging 
governors for blunders of judgment so grave as to issue in all 
the consequences of deliberate oppression. But what we can- 
not help seeing is that the upper and middle class of the Eng- 
lish people,—especially the latter,—do not care to assert these 
principles at all! that they are positively enraged at the de- 
mand of negroes for equal consideration with Irishmen, Scotch- 
men, and Englishmen; that proceedings which would have 
cost the most well-meaning of weak-judging men his head 
if they had taken place in the United Kingdom,—which 
would have been received with shouts of execration if they 
had taken place in France or Austria,—are heartily admired 
as examples of “strong government” when they take place 
in the British West Indies. No man in his senses would have 
set up the plea that we ought not to fix responsibility too 
closely on public servants who do what they believe to be 
best in a very difficult position, if 300 Scotchmen, or Irishmen, 
or even Canadian or Australian British subjects had lost their 
lives after the complete suppression of a revolt, by the sentences 
of such tribunals as that at Morant Bay. We assert that no one 
can even put the case in imagination for a moment with any 
hesitation about the answer. Not a word would have been 
listened to,—though it might have been just as true,—as to 
the courage and honour and difficulties of a Governor re- 
sponsible for such acts. It would have been said at once 
that unless you could establish his moral incompetence to the 
claim of average reasoning powers, we must treat as crimes 
acts which had had all the evil result of crimes. It would 
have been said, and very justly, that Mr. Justice Blackburn’s 
doctrine that the Governor was not responsible for what 
his own subordinates did, on the ground that, having once 
proclaimed martial law, he left them entirely to their own 
discretion in working it out,—though his Government had at 
any time in its own hands the power to annul the proclama- 
tion, and though he must have known generally well enough 
what was going on under the sanction of that discretionary 
power to slay, flog, and torture,—was a mockery under the 
protection of which any amount of political crime could be 
excused. It seems to us to be simple insincerity to maintain 
for a moment that Mr. Eyre’s conduct would find a single 
palliator except on the implicit assumption that British sub- 
jects, being negroes or mulattoes with rebellion amongst them, 
cannot expect for a moment the same treatment as British sub- 
jects of Anglo-Saxon or even Celtic descent with rebellion 
amongst them. That is the true axiom at the bottom of Mr. 
Justice Blackburn’s mind, and at the bottom of the mind of the 
great majority of both the grand juries which have ignored the 
bills against Colonel Nelson, Lieutenant Brand, and Mr. Eyre, 
and at the bottom also, we will not scruple to say, of the minds of 
nine-tenths of our own class,—if not of nine-tenths of the British 
nation. This is the only interpretation we can put on what has 
happened, and it is not a pleasant interpretation. Mr. Eyre 
has done what in him is no doubt consistent with many 
virtues, with high and—excepting in his want of honourable 
fastidiousness in dealing with a political foe—we might fairly 
say, perfect honour; but what, nevertheless, in the perfectly 
needless, as well as frightful and savage enormity of its results, 
was politically as criminal as cruelty and partiality of the 
worst kind, And we pardon him, because his error of judgment 
involves only negro blood, what would have otherwise been in 
our nation’s eyes simply unpardonable. We not only pardon 
him, but positively how/ at every one who wishes to sustain 
the tradition of British impartiality, and of recognized 
ministerial responsibility for these grave aberrations of 
judgment, and this pitiable pliancy to the passions of the class 
to which it was most exposed. The word used against those 
who try to sustain the higher doctrine of government is ‘ per- 
secution.” The motives attributed to them are motives of pure 
malice. For our own parts, we view the spirit in which this 
prosecution has been treated by the nation generally, with 
sincere shame. It shows, we believe, that a partial, a vulgar, 
and an insolent temper still lurks in our hearts, utterly incon- 
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sistent with the equity, magnanimity, and self-restraint needfy] 
toa people wielding a great empire which they can only extend 
by moral and religious virtues of a high order, and which the 
cannot lose without bringing down anarchy upon the earth, 





THE PROPOSED ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


HE rumour that Pius the Ninth intends to summon ap 
Ecumenical Council, a sovereign Parliament of the 
Catholic Church, to meet in Rome in December next, is oneg 
more acquiring consistency and form. It is known that the 
project has been the subject of negotiation between the Vatican 
and the Tuileries, and has been used as an argument for the 
detention of the French troops in Rome ; Archbishop Manning 
evidently believes that the great event is at hand; and there 
are many reasons which impel the Pope to carry out the pro. 
ject, long since formed, with little further delay. He himself 
is growing old, his health is no longer sound, and he is pro. 
bably not quite unaffected by the Roman idea that a Pope will 
never reign during more than twenty-five years. At once 
pious, rash, and vain, Pius the Ninth is ardently desirous to 
leave some grand mark in the history of the Church, to render 
his name famous in ecclesiastical history, to make his Pontifi- 
cate a date which no faithful Catholic can ever forget through 
succeeding ages. This end he has not yet secured, for 
although in declaring the Immaculate Conception a dogma of 
the Church he made of a Spanish theory a universal doc- 
trine, it has never yet been confirmed by the one authority 
every Catholic admits to be infallible, the Church in Parlia- 
ment assembled. Then influences to which he usually yields 
are pressing upon him the necessity of increasing the cen- 
tral power in the Church, of declaring the Pope infallible 
in matters of discipline, and so changing the republican 
though aristocratic Church into an administrative despotism. 
And finally, the mere assemblage of a Council, even if it did 
not secure any of his more immediate ends, would greatly 
illustrate his reign. Councils are epochs in ecclesiastical 
history, and in this Council, for the first time, there would be 
no visible alloy of temporal interference. The position of the 
Pope in reference to secular Princes is just now of the most 
exceptional and unprecedented kind. He has nothing to 
hope, and very little to fear, from any earthly potentate. 
With the single exception of the Queen of Spain, every 
Catholic Sovereign of Europe is more or less in antagonism 
with the Papacy, an antagonism no independent action of the 
Pope can deepen. Napoleon, indeed, protects him because 
France itself protested against any withdrawal from Rome; 
but Pius owes the Emperor no gratitude for that, and yields 
him none. The King of Poland has forced the Church to 
break off communication with its head. The King of Italy 
is always on the verge of the excommunication which half 
Europe believes him to have already incurred. Even the 
Emperor of Austria, firmest support of the Holy Chair, has 
signed Bills which strike directly at the privileges, and indeed 
—though the difficulty is evaded by a subterfuge—at the 
doctrines of the Church. There is no reason either of 
expediency or feeling for consulting any secular Prince what- 
ever, and higher reason there can never be. What is a 
Bourbon or a Hapsburg that he should venture to have, far 
less to express, an opinion on the ecclesiastical acts of the 
representative of Christ on earth? He will burn for ever for 
disobedience, like any rag-picker or beggar in the street. The 
ecclesiastical control over the Pope, again, has gradually been 
growing less. For nearly a quarter of a century prelates have 
been picked exclusively from among the Ultramontane section 
of the priesthood, and there can be scarcely 20 per cent. of 
the Bishops throughout the world who have not been appointed 
since the last Papal election. The grand assemblage of last 
year, an assemblage summoned from the farthest ends of the 
world, from Louisiana and Brazil, as well as Turkey and the 
Rhine, showed itself full not only of Ultramontane ideas, but 
of Ultramontane feeling ; displayed not only readiness to obey, 
but a willingness of subordination which surprised even Rome. 
This state of opinion has been still further illustrated by the 
proceedings against Cardinal Andrea. Time was when half 
the Conclave would have defended themselves in their perse- 
cuted brother with a vehemence before which any Pope must 
have given way, would have waged open war with the Society 
of Jesus and its new claim to extend to Cardinals that sur- 
veillance and control it has succeeded in establishing over most 
Continental sees. Now the Pope is allowed to menace a depriva- 
tion contrary to every law of the Church, to establish precedents: 
which place every Cardinal nominally at the mercy of the 
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occupant of St. Peter’s Chair, really at that of the governing 
Committee of a Society which, strange to say, is frequently 
detested by men who most implicitly obey its decrees. The 
danger from without, a danger which devout ecclesiastics may 
fear even more than those who are merely ambitious, the 
danger yisible in societies like those of the Libri Pensatori, 
which are honeycombing the Church in Italy, cows prelates 
who might otherwise be independent; and Pius IX., under no 
obligation to Princes, is likewise under no control from his 
spiritual colleagues. The time is eminently favourable for a 
Council intended to be at least guided by the Vatican, and all 
the more favourable because so many Liberal Catholics are 
appealing to the Church against the despotism of its head. 
Suppose the brain and the mouth should be visibly shown to be 
in perfect accord 

The time is very favourable, and yet we can hardly believe 
that the Council will be assembled, or that being assembled, 
it will act in such complete accordance with Rome.* It is a 
tremendous risk for a Pope to run to summon an Assembly 
which is above the Popes, to which the mystic power of 
the Church is confided more completely than to him- 
self. No man, however astute, can ever reckon with 
certainty on the action of a Sovereign Assembly of 800 
men. It must do something very great, or it will be 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world, almost as ridiculous 
as the Lambeth “ convivial gathering ;” and yet what is it to 
do? To declare the Pope infallible would, indeed, be a 
mighty act, one the effect of which might endure for ages ; 
but is it conceivable that the representatives of the Catholic 
Church, however carefully selected or assiduously manipulated, 
would declare that Church less than infallible, would delegate 
her authority, would confide to an individual the power of 
developing a new faith out of his own brain? Or is it con- 
ceivable that 800 Bishops already worried to death by over- 
centralization would clinch the last rivet in their own fetters 
by declaring Rome sovereign over discipline, by sweeping 
away the vast body of statutes, precedents, and etiquettes 
which protect the last relic of their independence? We find 
the greatest difficulty in believing it, in imagining that Catho- 
licism can be so false to its own first principles, that a repre- 
sentative Assembly will ever be induced to part voluntarily 
with its own power—a power which the highest doctors have 
declared it beyond its power to forego. Some power the 


Council, it is possible, may grant, but that of establishing | 


dogmas or dispensing with disciplinary rules—the Council 
will meet that demand by the ecclesiastical non-possumus. 
As to the request, so often hinted at, that the Council 
should declare the Papal States subject to the Pope- 
King by divine will, not to be resisted without final con- 
demnation, that is a mere blunder of prejudiced Protestan- 
ism. Even the present Pope has never asserted that Christ's 


kingdom was, or by possibility could be, dependent on the | 


possession of some leagues of land, and to elevate the temporal 
sovereignty into a dogma would be nothing less than that. 
There may by possibility be some idea of asking the Council 
to sanction certain rules for the next election intended to 
render the election of an Ultramontane secure, but the Pope 
himself can do almost anything to regulate the election, except 
increase the number of the Sacred College, or deprive its 
members of their franchise ; and the Vatican will scarcely be 
willing to direct the attention of the Council to a point on 
which a Council has once, at least, set precedent at defiance. 
Yet failing these three objects, what is the Council, infallible 
and all-powerful, expected to achieve ? Merely to declare that 
the Virgin was conceived without sin? It is possible that 
Pius the Ninth, who believes that he has rendered a tremend- 
ous “service ’’ to the Virgin by his promulgation of that 
doctrine, might wish to see it sanctioned by the ultimate 
authority in the Church ; but to ask for that sanction would 
surely be to acknowledge that in acting without it he had gone 
beyond his power? A Pope will hardly do that, and even if 
he would do it, and obtained a unanimous approval, such a 
result would hardly compensate him for the risk of sammon- 
ing a body which he cannot entirely control, which once 
assembled is beyond him, and which, should it find a leader 
among its members, may proceed to reforms which will warn 
even Pius the Ninth that in avoiding Councils his predecessors 
Were wise. 


THE NEW DECISION ON COPYRIGHT. 


7 effect of the judgment of the House of Lords in the 
case of “ Routledge v. Low ” will, in our opinion, be most 
advantageous to the cause of international copyright. For 





| some years we have ceased to grumble at the systematic piracy 

to which our books are exposed in America, and have con- 
tented ourselves with making reprisals on American authors. 
| The law being equally unfair to both sides, neither had any 
right to complain. But the recent decision will put it in the 
| power of American authors to acquire a copyright in England 
| without even the trouble and expense of a trip to Canada. 
| Lord Cairns lays it down distinctly that so long as a 
book is first published in the United Kingdom it is pro- 
‘tected throughout the whole of the British dominions, 
and that this protection is given “to every author who 
publishes in the United Kingdom, wheresoever that author 
may be resident, or of whatever State he may be the subject.” 
It is true that Lord Cranworth and Lord Chelmsford expressed 
a strong doubt whether a foreigner residing abroad would be 
entitled to an English copyright. Lord Cranworth, as the 
Chancellor who upheld his own ruling at Nisi Prius in the 
case of “Jefferys v. Boosey,” may naturally adhere to the 
opinion he then expressed that there was all the difference in 
the world between a residence at Dover and a residence at 
Calais. But reading carefully through the Copyright Acts, 
we cannot doubt that Lord Cairns’s view is the -right 
fone. If it is not, there is this difficulty, which we 
/recommend earnestly to Lord Cranworth’s consideration. 
| Copyright is either municipal or international. A native 
author publishing a book at home is entitled to the first. 
Under certain conditions, a foreign author publishing a book 
abroad is entitled to the second. But an English author 
| publishing a book abroad is not entitled to the first (-‘ Bouci- 
leault v. Delafield,’ 1 Hemming and Marshall, 597); and a 
foreign author publishing his book in England is distinctly 
excluded by the International Copyright Act from the benefit 
of the second. The Order in Council by which a reciprocal 
copyright may be given to authors of another nation, can only 
confer that privilege on books first published in a foreign 
country. Therefore, to pursue Lord Cranworth’s theory, a 
French author living at Calais and publishing in Paris has an 
international copyright. A French author living at Dover 
and publishing in London has a municipal copyright. Buta 
French author living at Calais and publishing in London 
has no English copyright of any kind. There is no escape 
from this dilemma, and it is the necessary result of 
the decision in “Jefferys v. Boosey.” We are glad the 
/ authority of that case should be shaken, yet there are more 
| important questions involved than the correctuess of Lord Cran- 
worth’s views, and the construction of some clumsily drawn 
statutes. The admission of foreign authors to English rights 
|}must necessarily lead us on to consider the foundation on 
| which those rights are based, and to ask whether copyright is 
a property or a monopoly. If it is something by means of 
which a particular industry is encouraged at the expense of a 
nation, there may be a good reason for rendering it purely 
local. But if it is a right of itself, founded in nature, and 
not created but recognized by law, why should it be confined 
to one country and one period ? 

We do not profess to settle this point. It seems to us one 
that deserves a discussion. One of Lord Macaulay’s objections 
to perpetual copyright, which was that the heirs of great 
authors might be tempted to suppress their works, has been 
met already by the fifth section of the Copyright Act. This 
statute, however, does not give us that clear definition of copy- 
right which is so much needed. It simply explains the word 
as meaning the sole and exclusive liberty of printing or other- 
wise mutiplying copies of any subject to which the word is 
applied. And this exclusive right of multiplying copies is to 
attach to “every book which shall after the passing of this 
Act be published,” and to endure for a given number of years. 
The generality of this description is limited by the last clause 
of the Act, where it is said that the Act shall extend to the 
United Kingdom, and to every part of the British domin- 
ions. Lord Cairns gives very subtle reasons for his 
opinion that though the exclusive right prevails over 
the whole of the British dominions, the publication must 
be in the United Kingdom. But, however this may be, the 
Act cannot apply to books published out of England. The 
real question is whether it applies to the books of foreign 
authors whether resident or non-resident, so long as the books 
are published in England. We think that it clearly does 
apply to them, and that the fact of residence is immaterial. 
In the case of “ Jeffery s v. Boosey,” and under the Copyright 
Act of Queen Anne, nothing turned on the place of publication, 
everything depended on the rights of the author. It might 
be argued there that the object of that Act was to encourage 
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native literature, and that if it meant more than this it would 


. . aa. 
| upon their strength in the great towns, and have neglected the 


be creating universal copyright. But the Copyright Act of | country population, its interests, and its prejudices, In practica 


Queen Victoria assigns certain limits, and refers to “ every 
book which shall be published,” 7.¢., within those limits. 
Under the old Act, if a foreigner resided in England and 
published his book there, he would have the same rights as an 
English subject. One of the judges who took this view said 
that a publication by an English author abroad would not 
prevent his acquiring a copyright in England. But the new 
Act does not give the English subject any peculiar rights, 
does not, in this respect, make any distinction between him 
and a foreigner. If he publishes out of the British dominions 
he comes under the 19th Section of the International Copy- 
right Act. And this would be the case, whether at the time 
of the foreign publication he was living abroad or at home. 
It follows that if a foreigner publishes in the United Kingdom 
he comes within the scope of the Copyright Act, whether at 
the time of that English publication he was living in the 
British dominions or out of them. This may not be the 
intention of the Acts, but it is certainly their effect. We 
have seen already what would be the result of any other 
interpretation. 

For the future, then, an American author has merely to 
publish a book in England a few days before or a few 


| they have, no doubt, a great many county seats, —about, say 50 
| out of 147,—the great landowners being many of them eithe; 
|sincere Reformers, or men bound by tradition, circumstance, 

| and connection to the popular side. In theory, however the 
|counties are supposed to be Conservative, as opposed to the 
boroughs, and a county seat is often surrendered without a 
battle under a vain idea that the contest is hopeless, when a 
strict examination would show that the Liberals only needed 
,& leader and a motive for exertion. In East Worcestershire 
they had both, each of the very best kind. We see nothing 
to be gained and much to be lost by denying the truths on 
which the Tories insist that they really have gained jm. 
mensely since the last election in East Worcestershire, and 
that they had not, to put it in their own way, the precise can- 
didate they would have selected. They really did call ont 
more electors by a clear fifth than they did last time, 
| great sign of enthusiasm,—and their candidate, Mr. Laslett, 
| although he is, like the Premier, an extreme Radical who has 
| turned Tory, is not exactly the sort of man whom country 
gentlemen desire preferentially to follow. On the other hand, 
the Liberals, having as their candidate a clever youngster, son of 





| the most popular Peer in the county, and, to be absolutely frank, 


hours before it is published in America. We shall have | of aman with a good deal of direct influence, and having also a 


precluded ourselves from taking advantage of his nation- 
ality, and in all future copyright negotiations with the United 
States we shall stand on a higher footing. It can hardly be 
said that we have gained anything hitherto by the system of 
reprisals. Some American houses have made large profits out 
of authors whom they have pillaged, and such firms would, no 
doubt, be content with the old system. But there seems to be 
@ growing conviction in the United States that, in this case 
too, honesty is the best policy. Mr. Trollope, in the paper he 
read before the Social Science Congress at Manchester in 1866, 
said that the American publishers, as a body, were willing to 
have a copyright convention. They would gain by it a cer- 
tainty in their property which would be more valuable than 
their present “catching, dodging, disreputable mode of busi- 
ness.” Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who was travelling in the United 
States about the same time, conferred with the chief American 
publishers, and came to the same conclusion. American 
authors, he said, were to a man with their English brethren. 
It remains to be seen whether our generosity will be appreciated 
or advantage taken of our weakness. Yet, in the latter case, 
our loss will not be so great as that of the Americans them- 
selves. Longfellow will no longer have to shrug his 
shoulders when asked about the pecuniary results of the 
numerous English editions of his works to which he pointed 
with honest, cheery pride. But so long as pirated English 
books can be sold for less than the works of native authors, 
there will be no reading and paying public in America. This 
consideration must overcome all thought of the momentary 


gain to be derived from a sale in England. Then, too, we} 


believe, the piratical houses have little interest in the 
integrity of their native copyrights. They are not the people 
who deal in protected literature, or pay an American author 
for what they can get gratis from an Englishman. It is from 
this point of view that our mistake in encouraging reprisals 
is most manifest. Because the lower class of American pub- 
lishers haye made money by catching and dodging, we have 
let our lower class adopt the same method. Who has been 
the gainer ? 

At present we cannot look beyond an international copyright 
convention with America. That may come sooner or later, 
and when it comes, it will no doubt be a subject for congratu- 
lation to both countries. But it issomething for us meanwhile 
to have set an example by putting down one branch of piracy ; 
and if only we act upon Lord Cairns’s principles, by adopting a 
construction of the Copyright Act “so consistent with a wise 
and liberal policy,” we shall not find much difficulty in 
opening up the whole question of property in literature. There 
are many other branches of it on which reform is wanted, but 
this one is the most pressing, and here we have been able to 
establish the sincerity of our intentions by making an entry 
against interest. 





COUNTY LIBERALS. 
IBERALS may learn a good deal from the result of the 
4 election in East Worcestershire, and it is very important 
that they should learn it now. Ever since 1832, and their 
first experience of the Chandos clause when in actual opera- 


| battle for religious freedom to interest them, called out still 
| more electors, and without any extreme exertion, won the day. 


The Standard would allow, we think, that the case had been 
fairly put for its own side ; and so put, the victory seems to us 
very full of encouragement and hope. We quite admit that 
if we had had to run Mr. Laslett, and the Tories Mr. Lyttelton, 
we should have been soundly beaten, but nevertheless the 
result proves at least this. Even with the present constitu- 
ency, with its landlord sway and clerical influences, and with 
a grand Church question at issue, the feeling against Liberals 
in an agricultural county is not strong enough to defeat a good 
Liberal candidate. We could with care win even as things 
stand. Under the new constituency, the victory would, as far 
as we can calculate, looking at the whole matter without any 
party prepossession, have been very much more secure. The 
Reform Bill does not add one squire, or clergyman, or great 
houseowner to the list of voters, while it does add hundreds 
of Nonconformist ministers, villa residents, village tradesmen, 


and Dissenters, whose instinct is not to support the existing 


arrangements of society. With good candidates our chance 
even against a great Church cry is an excellent one, and there 
are plenty of good candidates on the Liberal side. We have 
just as many eldest sons as the Tories have, just as many 


| popular squires, quite as much money, and a much more 


decided hold over the educated, the enthusiastic, and the 
young. The counties ought, under the new Bill, to be the 
Liberal strongholds, as they were before 1832, and they would 
be, were it not for the influence of a single and most erroneous 
idea, 

The “farmers,” using that word to include all whose in- 
terests are strictly agricultural, but who are not large pro- 
prietors, believe that the Conservative party is, on the whole, 
likely to be more friendly to their interests than the Liberal 
one; that it sympathizes more deeply with their special needs, 
that it resents more earnestly their special grievances ; that it 
is, in short, to misuse a phrase of almost forgotten politics, 
the “country party.” The farmers are not, we believe, quite 
so bigoted in the matter as London journalists are apt in their 
impatience to suppose. On the contrary, there is a lurking 
liking among them for the “ rebellious ”’ spirit of the Liberals, 
a wish to be sturdy against somebody above them, a lingering 
doubt if the social system is so perfectly equitable as Tory 
ethics assume it to be. But, on the whole, the Liberal side 
seems to them the side of citizens only, a hostile side, a side 
whose journals jeer at the agriculturists, refuse to understand 
their needs, decline to allow for country prejudices as they 
allow with suspicious readiness for the prejudices of towns. 
The farmers adhere therefore in theory to the Tory side, and 
we should very much like to know why. What on earth is 
there in the Liberal creed which should prevent a man who 
manufactures wheat,—we thank Mr. Disraeli for accepting 
that expression—from being Liberal, any more than the man 
who manufactures cloth? We admit frankly there was once, 
and not so long ago, either. The Free Trade struggle in 
England, by a most happy accident, got itself mixed up with 
the Corn Law struggle till nobody knew which was which, and 
as long as the farmers believed that Liberals cheapened corn 





tion, they have relied far too exclusively, in theory at least, 


and Tories made it dear they naturally thought it their 
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Fine 
interest to be Tories. But all that is as much over as the 
struggle about the Monasteries. Free Trade is accepted on 
all hands, and if the Upper House were sole Senate it would 
not bring Protection back again. There is no fiscal question 
at issue between the two parties, for they are not really divided 
upon the Malt Tax, Tories like Lord Stanley maintaining that 
it is needful, and Radicals like the Spectator believing that 
it ought to be transmuted into a tax on beer; that it is 
absolutely indefensible, except as an outwork for the spirit 
revenue. Cheap Bass would kill every distillery in the 
Empire, to the immense moral benefit of the people and the 
ruin of the Treasury. There is no religious question between 
town and country, for even if we admit thai ihe country is 
Jess dissenting than the town,—a very wide proposition with 
a 12/. suffrage,—some of the strongest Liberals are among the 
stoutest Churchmen. Retrenchment is always a country cry. 
There is no question of suffrage to dispute about, for, on the 
whole, the farmers are a little better disposed towards uni- 
yersal Household Suffrage than the citizens are; knowing, as 
they do, that the citizens in questioning the shrewdness of the 
cottagers fall into a blunder which five minutes’ marketing with 
them would dispel. As for purely county questions, the Liberals 
are all on the farmers’ side. They are for the prevention 
of intimidation. They are for giving to county rate- 
payers the control over county rates. They are for abrogating 
the absurd statute which forbids the Government to make a 
tenant farmer with a thousand acres, often an educated 
gentleman, a magistrate, while it can appoint any hard- 
drinking, wenching lout who happens to have “ 500/. a 
year from land.” They are the advocates of tenant right, 
—that is, of payment for immovable improvements,—they 
fought for the commutation of tithe, they try to restrict the 
preservation of game, and they alone are fair on the immense 
question of the incidence of rating. It is a Liberal, not a 
Tory, who is now proposing to utilize the Chambers of Agri- 
culture now rising everywhere by establishing a special 
Ministry of Agriculture, with a direct relation to the culti- 
vators as well as owners of the soil. The agriculturist who 
is not a great proprietor has ten times as much to hope from 
them as from their rivals, as the old yeomanry knew well, 
and as many liberal landlords perceive now, not, it may be, 
without some faint trace or shadow of alarm. The farmers’ 
hostility is based on a delusion just as absurd as that which 
represented Mr. Cobden,—essentially a yeoman in faults as 
well as virtues, habits as well as tastes,—to be the sleepless 
enemy of the “agricultural interest.” 

We believe the delusion will pass; but to make it pass 
quickly, to gain from the Reform Bill that which it promises, 
a substantial increase of strength in counties, it is essential 
that the Liberals should make two changes in their system of 
tactics. They must be a little more careful in their selection 
of candidates, must not, for example, leave to the Tories the 
credit of sending up the only tenant farmers in the 
House, a credit they now deservedly enjoy. Mr. Read 
makes more mark in an agricultural debate than half 
the squires on either side, and his speeches are more 
carefully read too. And the Liberal Press must give up that 
silly notion of treating the farmers as outsiders, if not enemies, 
of receiving their arguments with a stare of amused surprise, 
of averring that their views are “ sensible enough for country 
folk.” It is utter rubbish, all that, and rubbish which injures 
the good cause more than any other form of blundering could 
possibly do. They are the natural allies, not the natural 
enemies of the Liberals ; and their very faults, their dourness, 
combativeness, and indisposition to change, would make them, if 
once won, the best allies inthe world. They are being won in 
Scotland, where the countrymen trained in the democratic sys- 
tem of their Church are gradually coming over, till election 
agents do not despair of seeing Scotland throw an unbroken 
vote; and there is no reason why they should not be won in 
England also. If they were, they would be better worth having 
than half the boroughs; for if the counties are free of any 
vice, it is of electing middle-aged plutocrats without a prin- 
ciple except Peel’s Act, without a conviction except that 
Wealth is virtue, and without a scruple except against voting 
an increase to the income-tax. The boroughs have a weak- 
ness for those fellows akin to the weakness of some men for 
rich dishes, and the easiest way to neutralize their pernicious 
influence is to instruct the county voters, who, once instructed, 
will adhere to their candidates when they have not a shilling. 
The Liberals ought at this election to fight every county, and 
if they will only show the intelligence they have shown in 
East Worcestershire, choose good candidates, canvass carefully, 





and remember that a man who sells corn has as much right to 
his “views” as a man who sells tea, they may yet find that 
they, as in 1688 and 1832, are the country party. 





THE NEW PENNY PAPER. 
E congratulate the Liberal party on a resolution which the 
proprietors of the Daily News have this week announced 
to the world. From Monday next that journal, which, with some 
grave defects to be pointed out presently, is the most consistent 
exponent of Liberal principles to be found in the London daily 
press, will be sold for a penny, and thus brought fairly within the 
reach of the new constituencies. ‘They want a new Liberal paper 
grievously to give them ideas. Perhaps no measure of equal import- 
ance ever disappointed friends and foes like the abolition of the 
taxes on knowledge. It was asserted, and in part believed, that 
the new penny press would be immoral in tendencies and revolu- 
tionary in politics; that it would extinguish the weekly press 
altogether; that it would change the British journal from a col- 
lection of essays into a collection of snippets of news ; that it would 
centralize journalism in London, where alone penny papers could 
be expected to pay; and that it would speedily kill ouf* the dear 
and “ therefore more respectable” daily papers; and scarcely one 
of these anticipations has been fulfilled. ‘The Penny Press, so far 
from being immoral, is, as a whole, decorous to purism ; and if it does 
not uphold a very high standard of ethics, never lowers for a moment 
the banner of ‘‘ respectability.” It carries carefulness of speech, as 
a rule, to the verge of imbecility, one journal declining to quote 
a speech made by Mr. Henley in the House of Commons, which 
had in it a trace of the broad humour of the last century, quite 
harmless, if slightly coarse, and most of the remainder printing 
the word IIell as if it were spelt with a capital H only. So far 
from being revolutionary, the penny press has drifted towards 
Conservatism of a slightly contemptible kind, and prostrates itself 
before the ‘Throne in abject adulation. One penny journal said 
the other day that the winds of heaven would not blow roughly 
on a tree because the Queen had planted it; another maintains 
that the Sovereign's presence makes the trade of London; and a 
third actually printed the telegram reporting the attack on the 
Duke of Edinburgh before that which announced the storm of 
Magdala. ‘The weekly press, though compelled to change its form 
entirely, and its function in great part, has become more powerful 
than ever, addressing editors and members rather than ordinary 
readers ; and, on the whole, better deserves its power. ‘The hope, 
formulized, if we are not mistaken, by Mr. Cobden, that articles would 
give place to telegrams has been entirely disappointed, and news 
is the one department in which the London papers have 
materially fallen off. ‘Their reports of all kinds, Parliamentary 
included, are less careful than of yore, their foreign correspondence 
grows thinner, and their ancient spirit in the collection of intelli- 
gence scems to have entirely died away. Even papers like the 
Times and the Telegraph, with their really immense resources, do 
nothing in this direction for the public. Time was when the 
Times would have spent thousands to secure early details, say, of 
the battle of Sadowa ; but now the Press resigns itself to M. Reuter, 
whose agents, to speak plainly, know nothing about politics, have 
not the faintest conception of what is important and what is 
twaddle, and while the Scotsman prints every day a column of 
private telegraphic bulletins, the London papers give us the words 
of an American declaration against national swindling—worth to 
Europe, say, 20,000,000/. sterling—twelve days after their official 
promulgation. As to centralization, the provincial journals, 
after one shiver of fear and rage, accepted the change so heartily 
that we have at this moment this unprecedented situation,—they 
beat their London rivals. We ask any competent Northern 
Member of Parliament to correct us if we err in saying that no 
London penny daily can compare either in type, paper, leaders, or 
freshness and fullness of information with the Scotsman, the 
Leeds Mercury, the Manchester Guardian, or the Manchester 
Examiner. How they do it we have not an idea, but the fact 
remains that while the two most successful of the London penny 
dailies are printed on paper which would disgrace an advertising 
shop if used for wrappers, these Northern papers are as readable 
as if they cost threepence, and as well printed as any papers, out 
of China, in the world. 

Moreover, strange to say, most of the penny papers in London 
are not Democratic or even Liberal in sentiment. ‘The provincial 
journals are Liberal enough, most of them, and will exercise ulti- 
mately enormous county influence ; but of the two most successful 
London papers, one, the Standard, is avowedly Tory, and the other, 
the Telegraph, though Liberal in its party predilections—it be- 
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spatters Mr, Gladstone with praise—is often anti-Liberal in tone, 
backed the South all through the American war, supports the 
Napoleonic régime with hearty cordiality, and has not a notion of 
hitting the public when the public has gone wrong. On the other 
hand, the single Radical penny daily, the Star, is about as wrong- 
headed in its policy as it is possible for a paper to be. It is as 
honest as the light, and has a right, of course, to its own convic- 
tions, but anything more exasperating to true English Radicals 
than to have the Star thrown in their faces it would be impos- 
sible to conceive. ‘To be told that the Star's ideas are their ideas, 
that they are for peace at any price, for the abolition of the 
punishment of death, for anathematizing Bishop Colenso, for 
setting up the United States as an exemplar, for putting counties 
under boroughs, for fostering anarchy under pretence of Liberalism, 
is enough to make decent men swear without giving offence to 
angels. ‘Truth must be spoken, even when it gives offence to the 
good, and in the whole range of English journalism there is not a 
paper which displays the inner spirit of English Democracy so little 
as the Star. The moral qualities of the English Radicals it 
has; honour, fearlessness, aud hatred of oppression, but it has 
not one of their intellectual; is not national, is not imperialist, 
is not fiery, and is not independent in religious and ecclesiastical 
affairs. ‘The Radicals who care to see their instincts represented 
as well as their principles are driven back on the Daily News, 
which, cumbered with a price too high for those who would have 
been its best supporters, with a proprietary which for years has 
not understood the value of news, and with a clientéle honey- 
combed with ideas essentially Tory, has still set its back 
to the wall and fought the good fight against ali manner 
of devils,—the devils of false refinement and plutocratic con- 
tentment, as well as the rest. ‘The gallantry of its conduct 
throughout the American campaign deserved the Victoria Cross 
of Journalism. It was nothing, comparatively, for us to stand up 
to the work—though we lost more money than we care to think 
about, and could publish a curious repertory of anonymous insult— 
for the class which reads the Spectator will read while it hates, 
but a daily paper in opposing a public furore stakes its very exist- 
tence. The Daily News staked it, and for years past has never, 
that we have perceived, hesitated on any question of princi- 
ple to go right in the teeth of its own ordinary supporters. 
It does this, too, without ever forgetting that it is English ; 
that the influence of Great Britain is a power on the 
side of good never to be lightly diminished; that, to speak 
with brutal plainness, people are not to be kicked with 
impunity because they love freedom, justice, and fair play. If 
there is one thing more contemptible than spreadeagleism, it is 
that spirit of “ humility” which will not assert a clear right 
because, forsooth! the assertion involves a contest with powers 
before whom we are sometimes in the wrong. England was mad 
in its fondness for the South, but that was no reason why the 
British flag should be insulted on board the Trent. The Daily 
News has always recognized this truth; has always seen that 
manliness and Radicalism are complements, not things contrary 
to each other; has always repudiated, not heartily enough, but 
still distinctly, the accursed sentiment, ** Perish, Savoy !” rather 
than England should spend cash. It has often, too, dared to face 
the artizans, when, as in the matter of strikes, they have been in the 
wrong; and has disdained alike to run down Mr. Beales, or to 
find an ally in a mob bent chiefly on setting authority at naught. 

For these reasons we welcome most heartily any increase in the 
popularity and influence of the Daily News; but this article has 
become so unconventional and will affront so many people, that 
we may as well tell the whole truth, and affront the remainder. 
There are'reasons also why we do not welcome the probable 
success of the Daily News, reasons some of them common 
to the whole press, and some of them peculiar to itself. Like most 
of its contemporaries, with the partial exception of the Times, it 
lacks breadth of survey, neglects the Empire for London, ignores 
the Colonies, India, Ireland, Scotland, and the English counties 
far too much; is insufficiently supplied with correspondence, and 
uses the telegraph wires with too little enterprise and spirit. 
These, perhaps, are defects of management on which it is scarcely 
our business to comment. It is, however, within the province of 
fair political criticism to say that the Daily News has one defect 
which immensely impairs its value as a representative of English 
Liberalism, a d.fect which we can completely characterize 
only by the single and artificial word Philistinism. It 
is always for the right, at any risk or loss, but it makes 
the condition that the right shall be also the respectable. 
It is always for freedom as freedom is understood in Islington, in 
respectable English circles with strong Protestant convictions, and 





a disposition to believe that if men could not be sent to hell ¢ or 
heaven till after a trial by jury, that would be a perfect “ 
ment. Itis always for the oppressed, except the oppressed be 
ideas. It is always for nationalities, but it demands, unconsciously 
no doubt but still demands, that the nationality should mode 
itself on the English fashion ; that Irishmen should be grave ang 
reasonable and slow of motion ; that Italians should work twelve 
hours a day ; that Germans should postpone sentiment to practical 
politics ; that Americans should delight in some other form of 
fun than whimsical exaggeration. It has little reverence for 
idiosyncrasy either in nations or individuals, and treats eccentricity 
as something which may be pardoned, but must be spoken 
of with mild regret. We question if the Daily News at 
heart—for every paper is an entity, and has a heart, and 
a wonderful fact it is, and the best answer we know to the pro- 
position that a Church or a State is only a collection of individuals 
—could sympathize with a people which held ‘ getting-on” to be 
a rather contemptible occupation, and which fancied that man 
might do better than plough every day till he was too tired to think ; 
if it could realize life in ancient Greece, if it could appreciate the 
better side of the Parisian nature. It will fight heartily, some. 
times splendidly, if any body oppresses said Parisian; but all the while 
it would prefer him to be more like a man of Islington or Camber- 
well, basing a life of the dreariest monotony on a few sound princi- 
ples and a fewslightly stale ideas. ‘There is a habit of keepingin a 
groove of thoughtabout the Daily News which, considering the catho- 
licity of its contempt for all forms of oppression, and wrong-doing, 
and feebleness, is almost inexplicable, and which, we fear, will 
limit what might be a most beneficial influence. ‘The workmen 
are not going to set up Islington as an ideal, any more than Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is. We read an article in the the Daily News, 
say, on an émeute, or a military debate, or a speech in defence of 
the Irish Church with the sort of feeling with which we listen to 
some sermons. ‘lhe article is almost invariably clear, decisive, and 
high-principled, and we know that the Daily News will stick to 
its line if right, whatever it costs; or if wrong, say so candidly; 
but still, if it would but recognize that there is another side, 
a world outside the Strand, a world which does not believe 
in demand and supply, and religious liberty and trial by jury, and 
conscription by hunger, and the principle that taxation without 
representation is tyranny, and the rest of the English beatitudes; 
would just allow, for one moment, that English middle-class 
wisdom is not the end-all of human intellect, or even the perfected 
result of the experience of mankind! ‘There is a want of humour 
about the paper — not of wit, for its grave irony is some- 
times perfect—but of humour in its broadest sense, which is 
the more vexatious when we remember that with it the Daily 
News, as a penny paper, would be one of the most effective, as it 
will in any case be one of the most high-principled, allies the 
British Radical ever obtained. 





THE “ISABEL” OF BOCCACIO, HOLMAN HUNT, AND 
MR. CRACROFT. 

N the new number of the Fortuightly Review there is a paper 
by Mr. Bernard Cracroft, on Holman Hunt's picture of 

‘‘ Isabel” and her pot of sweet basil, which seems to us rather a re- 
markable specimen of subtle writing and erroneous criticism. Mr. 
Cracroft speaks of himself with so much elaborate disrespect as a 
‘nobody ” who has no right to be heard on a question of Art 
except as one of that general public by reference to whose taste all 
pictures must, in the end, find their fame or their oblivion, that 
we cannot but reply that his published essays, and especially those 
which touch critical and zsthetic subjects, are, in fact, of a class 
to lift him quite above the level of this general public, and to 
entitle his voice to be regarded as a very influential one in guiding, 
and even in prepossessing, the minds of ordinary picture-gazers. 
Mr. Cracroft, beginning with humility, ends almost with self-humi- 
liation, and both the humility and humiliation are evidently per- 
fectly simple and sincere, —if, also, a little Grandisonian ;—but 80 
little did these qualities seem to us to be in place, that though the 
present writer has admired Mr. Holman Hunt's pictures,—one or 
two excepted,—more than any other pictures of the present day, 
and though he gazes on pictures with perfectly unpurged, un- 
trained, aud almost uncultivated eyes,—eyes by no means blind to 
the superficial and popular charm of what Mr. Cracroft finely calls 
“biting and almost terrible colour,”—he confesses that he accepted 
Mr. Cracroft’s guidance with implicit deference, and having read 
his criticism before seeing the object of it, went to gaze on Mr. 


Holman Hunt's picture in a state of mind that can only be 
| described as intellectually retained for the prosecution,—pre- 
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occupied with the force of Mr. Cracroft’s description of Holman 
Hunt's ‘‘ Isabel,” and completely subdued by the weight of Mr. 
Cracroft’s argument. Nor was the weight of his authority,—we 
aro speaking seriously, and not ironically, as all who have enjoyed 
the fine flavour of his subtle and delicate essays may well believe, — 
in the least diminished by that humble confession that he had 
written ‘‘ just what comesinto my mind when I sit in my slippers, 
with my pipe in my mouth,” with which his criticism concludes. 
If there is a frame of mind and body in which the perceptive taste 
of a man of fine perceptive taste is at its best, it is, we imagine, 
when he sits at ease in his slippers, with his pipe in his mouth. 
‘That spontaneous and unconstrained attitude of mind and body is 
precisely the one in which Mr. Cracroft must be at once most 
natural, and therefore also, at all events to diffident souls, 
most formidable, as a critic. It is not the high-strung nerve, 
but the indolent, unschooled, spontaneous receptive states of a 
mind like Mr. Cracroft’s, that we should most perfectly trust 
in a matter of taste. The images of the slippers and the pipe, 
instead of diminishing, increased our confidence in the critic ; 
and before we reached King Street, St. James’s, we found our- 
selves deploring bitterly that so great an artist should have treated 
so fine a subject so ill. 

Let us first quote Mr. Cracroft’s picture of what Keats's Isabel 
ought to have been, and then give his description of what she is. 
After speaking finely and justly of Mr. Holman Hunt’s glorious 
picture of ‘The Afterglow” in Egypt, and especially of ‘“ the 
repose, and life, and lazy energy pent up” in the ‘lovely animal- 
ism” of the Egyptian girl’s figure, Mr. Cracroft goes on :— 


“How different the theme in ‘Isabel!’ How opposite upon any theory 
of representation whatsoever! Could painter hit upon a more intricate, 
a finer subject for analytic art, a more subtle and manifold crux and 
test of true conception and higher knowledge? Harrowing love; per- 
verted gentleness ; distorted idealism, twisted to the uses of a horrible 
craft and hideous satisfaction; mystery; a raging lust to snatch even 
death from out the hands of fate, to defy the grave; revenge, as in 
hyper-delicate natures, turned not outwardly upon others, but inwardly to 
self-torture ; the lunacy of moral grief with intellectual self-possession ; 
cold, slow, lasting passion in a frame burning fiercely unto death after 
the wild fever of a happy love, the wilder frenzy of bereavement ; and all 
this in the nature alone capable of the highest forms of idealistic per- 
‘version—the nervous delicate, fiery, headlong, restrained, yet simple all- 
in-all nature—ice without, volcano within; is this Mr. Holman Hunt's 
conception? The answer is that Mr. Hunt's ‘ Isabel’ has all the health, 
all the vigorous superabundant animalism of his Egyptian girl in the 
‘ Afterglow ;’ that is to say, without quite the same animal gloss, the 
same, if I may use the expression, animal sheen and brilliancy. Both 
are splendid animals, but one a pleasing animal, the other marred by an 
effort to embody some sort of meaning which is utterly foreign to her 
nature.” 


And then, after analyzing at length Keats’s conception of 
“Fair Isabel, poor, simple Isabel,” and declining to refer to 
Boccacio, Keats's authority, on the ground that Mr. Holman Hunt 
has taken his motto, not from Boccacio, but from Keats, Mr. 
Cracroft thus describes what he saw, or thought he saw, in the 
** Tsabel” of Mr. Holman Hunt :— 


“First, as to colours—a strange, sharp contrast of opalino white 
‘drapery on a large pink figure, with hard, dark blues, lurid yellows, 
as of some poison plant, and livid greens. Starting out of the canvas 
a magnificent girl draped in white, with the lines and muscles of an 
athlete, turns a full face upon a spectator, with her head inclined upon 
& majolica flower-pot, out of which a splendid plant of basil grows aloft. 
Her raven hair streams all round the roots of the plant; one arm 
embraces the vase, letting the hand droop idly over the rim; the other 
arm gathered against the fore-shortened bosom rests its bent fingers 
against the opposite side of the beloved vase. The vase itself rests upon 
& wooden prie. dieu, upon which, half drawn up, a miracle of painting, the 
left leg reposes. The right foot, well planted, stands full upon the 
marble floor of curious device. The whole attitude is one of lazy, half- 
waking, staring, unconcern—the health and richness of the hands and 
feet, a perfect wealth of blood and velvet, are not to bo surpassed. The 
neck and shoulders are those of a girl who might walk twenty miles 
every day of her life. And the face? The undeveloped face of a pos- 
sible shrew and terrible vixen. Large black or brown eyes vacantly 
glaring out of the canvas, with a possibility of very vicious and very 
violent temper in the whites; no sentiment, no idealism—pouting lips, 
full, firm, ripe, unblanched (as for the critic who thinks he sees a quiver 
in the upper lip, I envy his imagination) ; a general look of faint disgust, 
as if she had had a tiff with mamma about some pet project the night 
before, and was lazily recalling it; a turbid brow indicative of possible 
violence, but not a trace of the labyrinthine web of ideal emotions, and 
the terrible frenzy of ideal attachment which alone could dictate an 
action at once so horrible, so harrowing, yet so exquisitely and poetically 
tender—the tenderness and poetry of a love which swallows up even 
death, In a word, Mr. Holman Haunt has painted a shrew in her teens 
before her trials, and so to speak, in the green tree. Keats has painted 
an exquisitely tender and headlong nature after a long course of heart- 
rending frenzy, and in the fallen and disintegrating fruit. If I were 
to suggest the type of character that would suit the picture, I should 
unhesitatingly say that of the celebrated Rachelle when dying of illicit 
love in Phedra. Mr. Hunt has painted a common-place, violent-tempered 
Italian girl, with a vicious eye and a muddy brow.” 


Now, if Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Isabel” had been at all like what 





we expected from Mr. Cracroft’s description, we should have simply 
ratified the whole gist of his condemnation. It is not so easy for 
us to conceive what Isabel should have been, but what we might 
have acquiesced in Mr. Cracroft’s finely expressed though, we must 
say, rather unpaintable ideal. It was at all events clear that no 
conceivable view of the story could justify the sort of Isabel 
he had described, and we confess to having no sufficient wealth 
of imagination to portray an original for ourselves. If Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s picture had answered to Mr. Cracroft’s pen-and- 
ink copy of it, our imagination was so far to let about the true 
Isabel, that we should have at once done our best to surrender 
occupation to the fine mental, but not perhaps very distinct 
physical, portrait of her, which Mr. Cracroft had drawn. 

But to our minds, nothing could be less true to the impression 
which this marvellous and, we are inclined to say for ourselves, 
greatest of modern pictures, made upon us, than Mr. Cracroft’s 
portraiture. ‘‘ Lazy, half-waking, staring unconcern” seems 
to us about as true a description of the Madonna di San 
Sisto as of Mr. Holman Hunt's Isabel. ‘‘ Faint disgust, as if she 
had had a tiff with mamma,”—‘‘a shrew in her teens before 
her trials,” ‘‘a violent-tempered Italian girl, with a vicious 
eye and a muddy brow,” — these were descriptions which, 
preoccupying the mind, as they naturally must, made the 
reviewer rub his eyes as if he had suddenly awakened from a 
fantastic dream, to see an image before him as unlike the subject 
of it, as Shakespeare’s Ophelia to the half-dozen or so execrable 
attempts of modern artists to render her which nearly every year 
produces. That Isabel is an Italian with a fine physique cannot 
be denied, nor do we see why it should be denied. But to us the 
first, last, and ineffaceable impression stamped on the face, is one 
of lost reason, and of childish tenderness towards the plant which 
was nourished by her lover’s decaying head. Her eyes are wild 
and prominent,—as Boccacio says, “fled out of her head,”—and 
shine with that unnatural light which seems to come from a little 
superficial mind still lingering behind the retina, but not from the 
memory, not from the brain. ‘There are tear-stained hollows under 
the eyes; but for the moment the mouth is dimpled with a half- 
babyish peace ; and the head rests fondly on the idolized plant, the 
object of her monomania. ‘The face is really the face of “ fair 
Isabel, poor, simple Isabel,” a line which, we submit, applies 
exceedingly ill to Mr. Cracroft’s subtle and complex conception. 
There is certainly no ‘‘ perverted gentleness,” no ‘ distorted 
idealism,” no “hyper-delicacy” of nature inclining to ‘‘ self-tor- 
ture,” no ‘delicate, fiery, headlong, restrained, yet simple, all-in-all 
nature,”—nothing of the sort, only ‘‘ fair Isabel, poor simple Isabel,” 
with mind utterly unhinged by the blow she has received, gazing 
with starting eyes one knows not where, but clinging childishly to 
the living thing which represents her murdered lover. Does Mr. 
Cracroft mean that it takes the infinitely complex nature he sug- 
gests to be mentally unhinged by such a tragedy,—revealed, we 
must remember, in a ghastly dream, and verified under such horri- 
ble circumstances? Might not the simplest of loving Italian girls, 
without any “‘ idealism” of any sort in her, have been driven into 
monomania by such a blow, and,—her reason once undermined, — 
have been as likely to sow the head in a pot of basil as the most 
refined and complex of *‘ hyper-delicate” natures? Mr. Cracroft 
can have seen little of the eyes of the insane, of the extraordinary 
lustre which expresses that terrible incoherency of thought, of the 
childish curves of the lines about the mouth and lips which so 
often accompany it, if he can seriously doubt what the lurid 
gleam in those eyes and the helpless movement about that 
mouth, really mean. ‘The first glance at the picture struck 
the writer with the saddest memories earth can ever bring. 
And the comparative plumpness and strength of Isabel's figure, 
so far from diminishing, to us appear greatly to increase the 
tragic effect. It is, we believe, a matter of fact that mental 
disease often diverts for a time all wasting effect from the mere 
assimilative functions of the body ;—at all events, this very 
plumpness of body is in the saddest and most effective contrast 
to the condition of the mind; and common or uncommon, it has 
unquestionable precedent in its favour. 

Well, but as to Keats’s conception? We should say that this 
is Keats’s real conception. ‘That he intends to delineate real 
insanity we do not feel a doubt, and, as we believe, the insanity of 
a simple loving girl, not of a “ hyper-delicate” nature turned 
to “inward self-torture.” Indeed, we believe that Keats uses 
“poor simple Isabel” in the people’s sense of ‘‘simple,” as ex- 
pressing infinite pity for a lost reason. Keats's “ Isabel” is 80 
wrapped up in her pot of basil, that though she cries incessantly 
over it, it contents her, as a baby contents a mad mother ;— 
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“She had no knowledge when the day was done, 

And the new moon she saw not; but in peace 

Hung over her sweet basil evermore, 

And moistened it with tears unto the core.” 
Of her absolute insanity in Keats’s conception nothing can speak 
more strongly than the following verse, describing her state after 
the pot of basil is taken from her,— 

'Piteous she looked on dead and senseless things, 

Asking for her lost basil amorously ; 

And, with melodious chuckle in the strings 

Of her lorn voice, she oftentimes would cry 

After the Pilgrim in his wanderings, 

To ask him where her basil was; and why 

’Twas hid from her; ‘ For cruel ’tis,’ said she, 

‘To steal my basil pot away from me!’” 
And Boccacio,—from whom we should say that Mr. Holman Hunt 
has taken more than from Keats,—conveys still more strongly the 
same conception of Isabel. He, and not Keats, is Mr. Holman Hunt's 
authority for the beauty of the flower-pot in which she deposited 
her treasure,—* prese un grande e un bel testo,”—Keats says only 
‘+a garden-pot,”—and Boccacio, too, is clearly Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
general authority for the insane desire to lavish beauty on 
everything connected with the pot. Me insists,—and here Keats 
follows him,—on the beauty of the silken scarf in which the head 
was wrapped before being deposited in the pot,—from which, 
doubtless, Mr. Holman Hunt has derived the idea of the exqui- 
sitely painted cloth on which the pot is placed, since he 
could not paint what the pot concealed, and yet wished to 
convey the effect of Isabel’s wild lavishness to the eye. Again, 
Boccacio alone,—Keats here deserting him,—has told us 
that Isabel chose cuttings of the finest basil of Salerno” 
(‘‘ di bellissimo basilico Salernitano”), and that she watered her 
basil not only with her tears, but with rose and orange water,— 
‘*e quegli di niuna altra acqua che o rosata, o di fior d’aranci, o 
delle sue lagrime, non innaffiava giammai,”—all elaborate observ- 
ances of delirious love, whence Mr. Holman Hunt derives the idea 
of his rich clusters of the sweet basil, and his exquisitely beautiful 
watering-pot,—the latter a mere superfluity, according to Keats’s 
poem, which tells only of her watering the basilwithhertears. Again, 
Boccacio conveys the idea of insanity more perfectly than Keats, in 
the sentence which seems to us the truemottofor Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture, in which he describes Isabel as positively wooing the pot 
of basil, as she would have wooed her lover. ‘‘ E per usanza avea 
preso di sedersi sempre a questo testo vicina, e quello con tutto il suo 
desidero vagheggiare siccome quello che il suo Lorenzo teneva 
nascoso.” Again, as to the mere physical state of Isabel, Boccacio 
is evidently Mr. Holman Hunt's authority, for though he expressly 
speaks of her ‘‘ ruined beauty ” (‘* guasta bellezza ”), and says that 
‘* her eyes appeared to be starting out of her head,”—precisely the 
expression which Mr. Holman Hunt gives them,—he represents 
her as only actually falling sick after she loses her loved basil pot. 
Till then the fever of monomania has itself supported her. 

We can scarcely understand how Mr. Cracroft can speak of 
Isabel’s appearance as indicating “health.” ‘The dark, unhealthy 
pallor of her skin, contrasted as it is with her plumpness and 
strength of figure, is one of the most striking effects of the picture, 
—indeed, Mr. Cracroft, in speaking of her ‘“* muddy brow ” virtually 
admits this against himself. On the whole, we must say that a 
subtler bit of criticism than Mr. Cracroft’s never, in our opinion, 
missed its mark so completely. We have never seen a picture 
which impressed us so profoundly. Mr. Holman Hunt, in “ The 
Scapegoat” and in ** The Light of the World,” has shown his won- 
derful power of apprehending the supernatural both on the brighter 
and darker side of life ;—but that power, great as it was, seems to us 
nothing to his power of expressing the preternatural, the distracted 
sideofthe simplest human life and love, as shownin this picture. It is 
the contrast between the fertile luxuriance of tender monomaniac re- 
source bestowed on the basil pot, and the evident simplicity of nature 
in “fair Isabel, poor, simple Isabel,” which constitutes to our minds 
both the power of the tale, and the marvel of the painting. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


LXV.—BeEprorpsuIrE, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND HuNTINGDON- 
SHIRE :—EarLy History. 


HE early history of the counties which we include in this 
Province is extremely obscure. Bedfordshire is supposed to 

have been within the territory of the Catavellauni, Huntingdon- 
shire within that of the Zceni, and Cambridgeshire to have also 
been occupied by some of the tribes included in this latter 
designation, perhaps partly by the Cenomani or Cenomagni. The 
Icenian tribes need no further reference, as we have already 





Ne 
spoken of their struggles with the invading Romans, and the 


history of the Catavellauni and their relations with the Trino- 
bantes and Romans are still matters of great uncertainty. On the 
edge of a low range of the Chiltern Hills, at Maiden Bower, near 
Dunstable, in Bedfordshire, are some remains which haye been 
supposed to be of British origin. They consist of a vallum, nearly 
circular, thrown up on a level plain, enclosing a space of about 
nine acres, with banks of from eight to fourteen feet high. There 
is no ditch on the south side, and on the south-west and west 
only a very small one, and on the north-west is a descent to 
the meadows. Other antiquaries, however, assign to this a 
Saxon or Danish origin. Tottenhoe Castle, about a nile 
westward of the preceding earthwork, is “a lofty circular 
mount, with a slight vallum round its base, and a longer 
one of irregular form at some distance from it. On the south- 
east side of this is acamp in the form of a parallelogram, about 
500 feet long and 200 feet wide, secured on three sides by a 
vallum and ditch, and on the fourth (the south-west) by a precipi- 
tous descent.” A British origin has been assigned to the irregular 
part, and a Roman to the parallelogram. There is a large Roman 
camp (called Casar’s Camp) near Sandy, occupying about thirty 
acres, on the summit of a hill, which has been identified by 
several antiquaries with the Satin of the Geographer of 
Ravenna. ‘There are also circular enclosures of earth on the 
heath near Leighton Buzzard, and also about four miles east of 
Bedford. ‘The last is small, but of considerable height, with 
openings on the north and south sides resembling an amphi- 
theatre.” In Cambridgeshire, a circular camp at Vandlesbury, 
on the Gog Magog Hills, the remains at Arbury, in the parish of 
Chesterton, near Cambridge, those at Willingham, on the edge of 
the fen, and the earthworks round the sites of Bourne and Camps 
Castles have been attributed to the Britons. At Vandlesbury 
Roman remains have also been found. 

After its reduction under the power of the Romans this Province 
was included within the Roman Province of Flavia Cesariensis. 
Several important roads passed through it, one or two of which 
may have had an earlier or British origin. Premising that there is, 
as usual, some uncertainty about the identification of the places 
mentioned in the Jtineraries with the modern sites, we may mention 
some of the conclusions at which antiquarians have arrived. ‘Three 
roads are assigned to Bedfordshire,— Watling Street, coinciding 
with the modern high road from London, through Dunstable to 
Fenny-Stratford and Coventry; /kenild Street, running also through 
Dunstable, in a south-western direction; and a third road, coin- 
ciding with the present north road from near Baldock, in Hert- 
fordshire, to the vicinity of Biggleswade, and thence proceeding 
through ‘Tempesford Marsh into Cambridgeshire. ‘The Duroco- 
BRIV, of the Antonine Itinerary, is identified with Dunstable. 
To Cambridgeshire are assigned a part of Ikenild Street, from the 
neighbourhood of Newmarket to that of Royston, for a consider- 
able part of which distance it runs parallel to the modern road 
from Newmarket to London. Ermine Street is believed to have 
entered that county at Royston, and to have run to the left of the 
present turnpike road to Caxton and Godmanchester. The Via 
Devena, from Colchester to Chester (Deva) is supposed to have 
entered the county from Withersfield, in Suffolk, thence to 
have proceeded in nearly a straight line to Cambridge, and thence 
nearly in a line with the present turnpike road to Godmanchester, 
in Huntingdonshire. Roman antiquities have been dug up at 
Cambridge, Soham, Elme, near Wisbeach, and at other places in 
this county. ‘At great Shelford, near Cambridge, are the 
remains of a Roman camp, and a Roman embankment, con- 
nected with the works for draining the fens, extends some 
miles from Elme to Tyd St. Giles, near Wisbeach.” ‘There seems 
to have been a Roman station in Cambridgeshire, near Cambridge. 
A gentle elevation of the ground, abundance of Roman remains, 
the meeting of different military roads, and other combined cir- 
cumstances point out a city to have existed here; and the site of 
it is (said to be) extremely evident at present, on the north bank of 
the river. It covers about thirty acres, including part of the present 
castle. Here coins and pottery are frequently found, and even the 
remains of the vallum are said to appear very plainly on the north- 
west side of the station, and in the terrace walk of the meadows 
belonging to Magdalene College. It does not, however, seem so 
easy to identify this station with any of those mentioned in the 
Itineraries. CAMBORITUM appears to be the most popular identifi- 
cation. Ermine Street and the Via Devena are believed to have 
crossed Huntingdonshire, and two stations have been identified 
with sites within its boundaries; DuroLirons or DuRroLrronteE, 
with a site in the vicinity of Godmanchester, and DuroprRiv® 
with a site at Water Newton, on the Huntingdonshire side of 
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the river Nene. Stone coflins, coins, fragments of Roman pottery, 
and other Roman remains have been dug up at various places in 
this county. ; rape 
In the struggle between the Saxons and Britons a battle is said 
to have been fought at Bedford by the West Saxons in 571, but 
we need not say how doubtful this must remain. This county, 
however, became part of the kingdom of the Mercians, and Offa 
ig said to have been buried at Bedford, and his sepulchre to have 
been carried away by an inundation of the Ouse. Cambridge- 
shire seems to have been divided between the kingdoms of Mercia 
and East Anglia, the line of demarcation at different periods being 


probably indicated by the course of the remarkab!e ditches called the | 


Devil’s Ditch and the Fleamdyke. The former, near Newmarket, 
runs north-west and south-east for about four or five miles, and 
crosses the London road ; the Fleamdyke runs parallel to it, at a 
distance of about six miles. ‘There are also two other more slightly 
marked lines of ditches. The Devil's Ditch consists of a deep 
ditch and an elevated vallum, having a slope of 52 feet on the 
south-west side where the ditch is, and 26 feet on the north-east 
side, the whole of the works being about 100 feet in breadth. 
Huntingdonshire appears to have belonged once to East Anglia, but 
it soon became part of the more powerful kingdom of the 
Mercians. Bedfordshire does not appear specially among the 
records of Saxon times till the reign of Edward the Elder, when 
it became one of the arenas of the contests between that 
King and the Northmen. ‘This county had been overwhelmed 
by the Northman invasion, and was, no doubt, to a considerable 
extent, settled by the invaders. 
is said to have received at Bedford the submission of the 
neighbouring county, and built a fortress on the south side of the 
river. In 921 the Northmen, coming from Huntingdonshire, 
fortified Tempesford, and stationed themselves there. Issuing 
thence they made an attempt on Bedford, but were repulsed by 
the inhabitants. ‘The same summer the Northmen were besieged 
in Tempesford by King Edward with a large force, who, taking 
the place (called a city in the Saxon Chronicle), put their King to 
death with a great number of his nobles. In 1009 the Danes 
made an expedition through this county by the Chilterns to 
Oxford, and in 1010 Bedford and 'Tempesford were burnt by a 
Danish army. ‘The next year the county submitted to King Ethel- 
red. Bedfordshire, together with Cambridyshire and Hunting- 
donshire, was included in the Danelage, or that portion of England 
where the Danish jurisdiction prevailed. From an early period the 
Isle of Ely formed a separate district from the rest of Cambridge- 
shire, with an independent jurisdiction. It was called by the Saxons 
South Gireva, and its inhabitants were sometimes called Girvii. The 
Northman invasion overwhelmed Cambridgeshire. Cambridge 
was destroyed, together with the monasteries of Ely, Soham, and 
Thorney, and the inhabitants were slaughtered. ‘The Northmen 
had been repulsed in their first attack on the Isle of Ely, but a 
second attack proved irresistible, and many of the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility, who had retired thither as a place of security, fell in the 
general massacre. In 875 Cambridge became the head-quarters 
of the Northman army under Guthbrun, and in 921 a Northman 
army stationed there surrendered to Edward the Elder. In 1010 
the men of Cambridgeshire were the only part of the East- Anglian 
army who did not fly at the first onset of the Danes in a battle 
fought at a place called Ringmere. ‘The Danes, however, were 
victorious, the monasteries of Cambridgeshire suffered the usual 
fate, and Cambridge was again committed to the flames. Ilunt- 
ingdonshire seems in the later Saxon times to have been made a 
Separate earldom, and to have been held by Siward, before he 
became Earl of Northumbria. 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF NEW SOUTIL WALES. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Ir the British public is as ignorant of other things as it is 
about Australia, it must be quite as ignorant a public as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would have us believe. It appears to be under 
an impression that Australians habitually carry revolvers. It has 
always persisted in believing that Botany Bay was the place to 
which convicts were sent out, and has a misty idea that that 
much libelled bay is the port of Sydney. A person at Mel- 
bourne is requested by an English friend to invite to dinner 
occasionally a man who lives at Sydney. And so on. But the 
most remarkable blunder | have seen was made by the Saturday 
Review. It had an article criticizing the appointment of Lord 
Belmore to the office of ‘‘ Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies,” in blissful ignorance that no such office exists, or has 
existed for some years past. ‘I'he office referred to was that of 
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Governor of New South Wales. But it was not only a mistake iu 
_aname. ‘The writer laid so much stress on the paramount import- 
ance of the appointment and the power it conferred, that it is 
evident that he was under the impression that a Governor residing 
at Sydney possesses authority over the other Australian colonies. 
I need hardly say that this is no more true than it is true that the 
Queen possesses authority over the United States of America. 

Sydney, though no longer the capital or even the first city of 
Australia, is an important and increasing town. The more rapid 
growth of Melbourne has thrown it into the shade, and no doubt 
Melbourne will maintain its position, and owing to its central 
‘situation continue to be the commercial emporium of the other 
|colonies. But it may be doubted whether Victoria will maintain 
_its lead over New South Wales. ‘The good land of Victoria 
| extends to the very shores of Port Phillip, the country is small 
comparatively, and has been easily opened up. In New South 
Wales three trunk lines are in progress and are open for some 
distance, but hundreds of miles of railway must be made before 
many fertile districts can be even known, except by report, and 
before even the inhabitants,—much more, possible emigrants at 
home,—begin to realize the enormous resources of the country. 
Gold is found in all directions, though as yet not often in 
quantities which repay the digger. Iron is plentiful. There is 
an unlimited supply of coal close to the mouth of the Hunter. 
| Kerosene is being procured in abundance. ‘The English cereals 
flourish, as well as maize and arrowroot. Almost any quantity of 
wine might be grown, and some of it is, at least, as good as average 
French claret. ‘There are several varieties of climate, for climate 
depends more upon height above the sea level than upon latitude. 
From the mountainous district of Kiandra the telegraph day after 
day even to the end of September reports “snow falling,” while 
at Sydney we are broiling. In New England, close to the borders 
of Queensland, there is almost an English climate, and strawberries 
and other English fruits and vegetables grow in perfection ; while 
a short distance off, on the Clarence, and on the vast plains to the 
westward, the heat, though dry and comparatively healthy, is 
intense, and men will put away their coats and waistcoats in a 
box, only to be taken out if they want to go to Sydney or to look 
specially respectable. ‘To the number of sheep and cattle which 
may be kept there is practically no limit. Only there is a distance 
beyond which the expense of carting wool or driving cattle to a 
market eats up all the profit. For wool, railways will at once 
extend this distance. As for cattle, there is a new invention for 
freezing meat by means of ammonia, and thus preserving it 
entirely unchanged for any number of weeks or months. If this 
is successful, as there is every reason to hope, frozen meat may be 
brought down to the nearest port and kept frozen for a voyage of 
any length, and thus the English market may be supplied with 
fresh meat from the heart of Australia. 

Sydney is specially deserving of attention as being a fair average 
type of an Australian city. It is more like what most other Aus- 
tralian towns are likely to become than any other place. For the 
colony is nearly eighty years old. It has a history by no means 
uneventful or uninteresting. Among its early heroes it can point 
to many men of conspicuous ability, energy, and integrity. Most 
of the population are natives of the colony, real colonials, and not 
emigrants from the old country. ‘They are less restless, less excit- 
able, perhaps less energetic, than their neighbours at Melbourne. 
Some Sydney people have hardly ever been ten miles off. 

The English, Scotch, and Irish in most of the Australian 
colonies are pretty nearly equal in numbers, the English being 
rather more thau a third, and the Scotch rather less. The 
English and Scotch soon amalgamate, and become indistinguish- 
able. ‘The Irish remain apart. Domestic servants everywhere 
are Irish, in town as well as in the country. But in general the 
Irish keep to the country, where they make up a majority of the 
small settlers and ‘free selectors.” ‘Their great ambition is to 
possess land. In New South Wales that is a very easy matter. 
When once they possess a few acres their ambition ends. ‘There 
| is no reason why a small settler should not earn money to live in 
/comfort and even luxury by occasionally combining labour for 

wages with the cultivation of his own land. But too often they 
do not care to take the trouble. A man will just ran up a rude 
Slab hut for himself and his family, often with room enough 
between the slabs to put a hand through. ‘The roof is made 
of sheets of bark loosely tied on. Sometimes there is not 
‘even a window, and only one hole in the roof for the light to 
/come in and the smoke to go out. ‘The floor is the bare ground, 
' good enough in dry weather, in wet weather very likely killing off 
a child or two with consumption or rheumatic fever. ‘The mor- 
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the deaths in Victoria actually exceeded the births, chiefly owing 
to children’s deaths. The bread they eat is so sour that no one 
unused to it can digest it, though any good bushman can make a 
damper in the sand as sweet and wholesome as possible. Their 
mutton is cooked so that half is wasted and the rest like leather. 
The bones are thrown away, for who ever heard of soup in the 
Bush? It is too much trouble to grow vegetables. Probably 
there is a cow and plenty of milk, but it is too much trouble to 
drive her in out of the bush, or even to tie up her calf so that she 
may not stray; and so the children drink their abominable tea 
without ever getting a drop of milk. 

De Tocqueville remarked on the depression and melancholy 
expressed on the face of the American backwoodsman, and the 
harassed, prematurely aged, look of the wife. Something of this 
is to be seen in the settler in the bush. You seldom see a smile 
or hear a laugh. It is not that there is any need to work harder 
than is good for health. But the great loneliness is very trying 
to most minds. I have been told by a shepherd’s wife that she 
did not see any one but her husband much oftener than once in 
three months, and he was generally away all day, and often all 
night. Possibly she may have exaggerated a little. But this was 
within four miles of a township and a main road. What must it 
be in remote districts, where stations are sometiines twenty miles 
apart? Shepherding is the most lonely occupation of any, and a 
large proportion of the inmates of colonial lunatic asylums have 
been shepherds. If you ask any one not born in the colony if he 
or she would like to go home again, not one in twenty but will 
wistfully answer “Yes.” Yet not one in twenty but is richer, 
and has greater means of living in comfort now, than before 
leaving home. But it would be a mistake to make too much of this 
preference. ‘Those whom you ask are old now probably, and were 
young when they were at home; and what they really mean 
(though they don’t exactly know it) is that they liked being 
young better than they like being old. 

The Irish here, as everywhere, multiply much faster than the 
rest of the population. ‘There is no doubt that at one time great 
efforts were made to swamp the rest of the population with Irish 
emigrants, and make New South Wales a Roman Catholic colony. 
That this should happen does not seem probable now; but there 
is an element of disturbance and lawlessness in their separate and 
sectarian organization which in critical times might be dangerous, 
and is at all times injurious to political morality. Roman Catho- 
licism among the Irish in Australia is becoming less a Church 
than a political society. It may be compared to the Wehmgericht, 
the Jacobin Society, the Evangelical Alliance, the Reform League, 
or the Trades’ Unions. All these have, or pretend to have, a germ 
of religion or quasi-religion in them which gives them their 
strength and coherence. All have set up an authority unrecog- 
nized by the law, and exercised influence chiefly by open or dis- 
guised intimidation. ‘The priests are said to care but little what 
a man’s morals are, how often he goes to mass or confesses. If he 
votes as he is told, and pays his subscription to a new chapel when 
it is demanded, he is a good Roman Catholic. 

Their ecclesiastical organization gives the Irish more political 
power than naturally belongs to them. At elections they obey 
orders, and if it is required of them vote as one man. Any ‘ pri- 
vate judgment” in such a case would be a grievous offence. A 
candidate at a coming election in New South Wales was once 
asked for a subscription to a Roman Catholic charity. He 
promised a liberal donation, on condition that the money should 
not be used for proselytizing purposes. 
cant for the subscription refused to promise,—in fact it was 
admitted that the money would be so employed,—and so the 
candidate declined to give it. ‘This was at Sydney. A few days 
later he went to the town where the election was to be, at some 
distance up the country. He was unquestionably the popular 
candidate, and justly so, for he had been a benefactor to the 
neighbourhood. ‘To his surprise one or two of his supporters 
came to express their regret that they could not vote for him, but 
assigned no reason. 
behind in a small minority. The electors had obeyed ecclesiastical 
orders at the poll. Now they were free to express their own 
sympathies, and nothing would satisfy them till they had seated 
the defeated candidate in a carriage by the side of the successful 
one, and made him share in the triumphal progress round the town. 

A few months ago the Roman Catholic chaplain of one of the 
Sydney convict establishments was found to be systematically 
inculeating Fenianism on his flock of gaol birds. He was dis- 
missed. But from the outcry made in the House of Assembly 
and elsewhere about certain formalities or informalities in the 
manner of his dismissal, it was evident that the sympathies of 








This, however, the appli- 
| life and mankind which he expresses in his work, and which 


many were with him. This is the more significant, from the fact 
that the priests in Ireland have been without exception hostile to 
the Fenian movement. 

Not twenty years ago an Irishman who for a seditious libel 
had become acquainted with the inside of a gaol, and through a 
technical legal mistake had narrowly escaped a second conviction 
emigrated to Melbourne. His reputation had preceded him, ond 
he was received on landing with an ovation and a very handsome 
present of several thousand pounds. In responding he showed 
his sense of the course of conduct which had procured him this 
popularity, and announced with emphasis that he always had 
been and always should be a rebel to the backbone. Within a few 
years he was a member of the Ministry, and holding one of the 
most important offices in it. Being now comparatively wealthy 
and enjoying a very large pension for not very arduous services 
he has become rather conservative than otherwise,—does a 
altogether go with the present Government in the matter of the 
Lady Darling vote, for instance,—and would fain have it for- 
gotten, it is said, that he is pledged for life to ceaseless rebellion, 

WILp Ass. 


[fo rue Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.”] 


Srmr,—In the remarks on the Royal Academy by “A Mere 
Visitor” printed in a recent Spectator I seem to see a typical 
example of a certain point of view in regard to Art. ‘This point 
of view, though it is that adopted by many thoughtful people, yet 
seems to some among us, to whom the cause of Art is very dear, 
so fertile in misapprehension and so hostile to the true enjoyment 
of works of art, that I should be very grateful if you would allow 
me space to set down a few considerations in favour of a totally 
different stand-point from which to approach the subject. 

Your contributor finds this year’s collection a poor one because 
it shows ‘a deficiency of thought,” because it conveys to his 
mind ‘‘ few genuine ideas, ideas which stir the mind and can be 
remembered for years.” Without putting forward an opinion as 
to the truth or error of this verdict, I would submit that the 
presence or absence of ‘* thought” and ‘ ideas” is by no means 
the standard by which an exhibition of paintings should be judged. 
Ideas are apprehended by the understanding: words uttered or 
written, speech or literature,—these are the natural and direct ex- 
pression of ideas ; speech or literature is the readiest means of con- 
veying a given impression to the understanding. Forms and colours 
are apprehended by the sense of sight : a. picture is an arrangement 
of forms and colours ; a picture is the especial means of producing 
a given impression upon the sense of sight. The impression pro- 
duced through this sense, upon the understanding, is something con- 
tingent and collateral. ‘To look first and foremost for ideas ina 
picture is to confuse (and this is done by three spectators out of 
four) the functions of painting and literature. Speaking roughly, 
and with the brevity necessary in this place, the pleasure that can 
be taken in a picture is threefold,—(1) the pleasure received 
directly through the sense of sight, in organisms in which this 
sense is thoroughly developed, from certain forms and colours 
(and the combinations and collocations of these), the power of 
which to produce this pleasure is denoted by the name Beau- 
tiful; (2) the mental pleasure that depends on imitation, and 
is produced by the recognition of natural objects copied, repro- 
duced, modified ; (3) the other class of mental pleasures which 
depend on the intellectual purpose of the painter, on the views of 


include all that your contributor sums up in the words * thought” 
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and ‘‘ideas.” ‘The power of producing the first of these pleasures 
painting shares with architecture and sculpture ; but it possesses 
itin a much higher degree than either, because architecture is 
restricted by the nature of building materials to a limited range 
alike of forms and colours, and because sculpture deals with 
form alone, to the exclusion of colour. ‘The power of pro- 
ducing the second it shares with sculpture, and with poetry 
and literature in general; but here, again, painting has the 
advantage over sculpture, in that sculpture’s power of rendering 
the three dimensions of its object does not compensate, for mimetic 
purposes, its omission of colour-variety ; while in comparison with 
literature, which addresses its imitation to the memory and imagina- 
tion only, painting, which addresses its imitation to the eye, produces 
a more vivid and direct effect, though in a far narrower field. In 
point of the third kind of pleasure, painting falls very far short of 
poetry or of literature in general ; the views of life and mankind 
that can be expressed through the medium of forms and colours 
are very much less striking, various, and complete than can be 
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gxpresed through the medium of words. Painting, indeed, is but 

a clumsy medium for conveying anything but the external, visible 

facts about an object ; while of these it furnishes the natural and 

only perfect expression. 
The spectator who makes thought and ideas, in other words, 
striking views of life and mankind, his test of excellence in a 
picture, looks for what is much more readily to be found elsewhere, 
and ignores the whole set of emotions that can be roused through 
the sense of sight taken by itself, and to which painting, and 
painting alone, appeals, as music, and music alone, appeals 
to the emotions that can be roused through the sense of 
hearing, For persons awake to the beauty of forms and colours, 
the mere contemplation of these is one of the chief enjoyments of 
life; and these can be contemplated to perfection in many pictures 
in which the artist has hardly concerned himself at all with thoughts 
and ideas, but has fulfilled none the less for this the painter's 
special function. The question is not one of technical knowledge, 
of power to appreciate this or that subtlety of drawing, or dexterity 
of brushwork; but of a sensibility to beauty in outlines, and in 
the distribution and gradation of colours, iu the absence of which 
the pictorial sense is no less wanting, than the musical sense 
would be wanting toa man who should not know the difference 
between a harmony and a discord, or between one note and 
another. The critic who from want of this sensibility or other 
cause makes thought and ideas his criterion, is always likely to be 
attracted to a picture pictorially bad, to one which cannot gratify 
the esthetic sense, the love of beauty. For example, your con- 
tributor says that in this year's Exhibition there are but 
five or six pictures which next year one would be able, with- 
out seeing them, to recall; and, judging by the standard 
of ideas, quotes as one of these Mr. Armitage’s ‘‘ Herod 
and Salome,” because of the striking views of life and man- 
kind presented in its principal figure. But any one judging 
by the standard of beauty would feel that this merit was more 
than counterbalanced in the picture by its distressing colour, and 
by qualities of design and composition obviously below the artist’s 
usual mark. Moreover, he would note as works to be remembered 
not next year only, but for many years, such pictures as Mr. 
Legros’s ‘* Refectory” and Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ Wife of Pygmalion.” 
Neither of these expresses very striking views of life or mankind ; 
but both gratify in a very high degree the esthetic sense; the 
one by its sober dignity of conception and composition, its mastery 
of the rapports of tone, and the prodigious effect of colour it pro- 
duces by quiet greys and browns; the other by its admirable 
sense of beauty, both feminine and sculpturesque, its perfect 
modelling and lovely tints of pearl and silver. And in the case of 
Mr. Mason’s picture, such a critie as I speak of would admire, but 
not with ‘‘ A Mere Visitor,” because each of the figures has “a 
peculiar entrain, which grows and grows as you look till you hear 
the ‘Keep me, oh, keep me, King of kings!’ and know as if you 
knew them that those girls are Wesleyans, ignorant people whose one 
idea above their sordid surroundings is their faith, whose one sweet 
practice is their worship.” Such thoughts as these about girls are 
much better expressed by ‘t A Mere Visitor's” words than by any- 
thing a painter could do ; whereas Mr. Mason’s pictorial success lies 
in his having, without violation of fact, transfigured this every-day 
scene, and by arrangement of colours, lines, and draperies made 
these common-place people lovely in the same sense in which a 
Greek nymph or Italian madonna is lovely. 

But I have no wish to join issue with your contributor about 
details, 1 wish merely to indicate an error of view which seems to 
me at the bottom of much that is unsatisfactory in the state of 
painting among us. When cultivated people like ‘* A Mere 
Visitor” demand ‘genuine ideas,” the class of ideas current in 
thoughtful circles, other people demand flippant, trivial, foolish 
ideas, the class of ideas current in frivolous circles, and between 
them beauty, the pictorial virtue, par excellence, gets forgotten. 
Let it not be for a moment supposed that I am contending against 
thought in art. The more thought a picture has, of the quality 
that can be rightly expressed in painting, the better, provided it 
has beauty first. Let it have the virtue of a picture first, and then 
let all the rest be added to it. Mr. Ruskin’s definition of the 
greatest picture as ‘‘ that which conveys the greatest number of 
the greatest ideas,” may stil] stand, but this is a definition that 
postulates beauty. ‘The criticism that demands ideas above all 
things, in these days when painting continually ignores that which 
is, far more than ideas, its special business, will, I fear, tend to 
defeat itself, and to propagate that confusion between the provinces 
of painting and literature which is already a bane of English Art. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER VISITOR. 


TWELVE CANONS OF ART AND LITERATURE. 
[To THe Eprror or tHe “Specrator.”] 
Sir,—1. The source of Art is the love of the beautiful. Its aim is 
the excitement of the imagination. 

2. ‘The source of Literature is the love of the true. Its aim is 
the instruction of the intellect. 

3. Paintings and sculptures intended to instruct the intellect 
by the record of facts are not works of art, but of literature. 

4. Writings intended to excite the imagination by the descrip- 
tion of the beautiful in nature or in human life are not works of 
literature, but of art. 

5. Art is false to its origin when that which it creates is un- 
beautiful. It fails in its purpose when it leaves the imagination 
unexcited. 

6. Literature is false to its origin when it panders to error ; it 
fails in its purpose when it leaves the intellect unfed. 

7. As the purpose of Art is the excitement of the imagination, 
the perfection of the expression (whereby the imagination is 
affected) is of more importance in art than the thing expressed. 

8. As the purpose of Literature is the instruction of the 
intellect, the thing expressed (whereby the intellect is instructed) 
is of more importance in literature than the perfection of the 
expression. 

9. A work may be a work of Art if the expression be good, 
even if the thing expressed be insignificant. It is not a work of 
art if the attempt at expression fail, even if the thought which is 
sought to be expressed be noble. 

10. A work may be a work of literature if the thought be good, 
even if the expression be poor. It is not a work of literature if 
the thought be worthless, even{if the expression be good. 

11. The secondary merit of Art is the choice of a subject. ‘The 
secondary merit of literature is the polish of style. 

12. To estimate a work of Art primarily according to our 
intellectual or affectional interest in its subject, or to estimate a 
work of literature primarily according to our esthetic pleasure in 
the style, is in either case the criticism of ignorance.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. B.C. 


THE MORAL OF THE PIG. 
A BALLAp For Grown-Up CHILDREN. 


1. 
O sages! O sages! 
Whose wits are all at strife 
To put in formal pages 
Some settled law for life,— 
Who seek in creeds concrete and clear, 
By rules rotund and big, 
‘To fix the souls of mortals, hear 
The Moral of the Pig. 


Il. 


There was a little maiden, 
Rear'd in a City street, 
A tiny and tender spirit, 
With dreamy eyes and sweet ; 
Such seeds are scatter’d night and day 
By the soft wind from heaven, 
And in the poorest human clay 
Have taken root and thriven. 


111. 
All in a bleak December, 
When snow lay deep and still, 
A silence took the dwelling, 
The little maid fell ill ; 
And when the danger passed away, 
With little sobs and cries 
She=tost and slept, or waking lay, 
With open dreamy eyes. 
IV. 
Then all that love could measure 
Was wrought to ease her lot, 
And mother yearn’d to take her 
To some green country spot,— 
For frail she lay, with hueless cheeks 
And hungry eyes apart, 
in that wild mood when nature seeks 
An anchor for the heart. 
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Vv. 
O wan, and weak, and weary! 
Feeling a cold wind blow, 
Between two worlds she flutter’d, 
As if in act to go. 
Till suddenly the little one 
Grew bright and wonder-fraught, 
For to her by a neighbour's son 
The little Pig was brought. 
VI. 
New-born, and like a baby, 
With coat as soft as silk, 
As tiny as a rabbit, 
As fresh and white as milk ; 
With tiny twinkling eye, and wee 
Pink ears like shells 0’ pearl,— 
And Polly shriek’d with fun to see 
His tail with such a curl. 


VII. 
O all the sweets of nature 
Came running to the room,— 
"Twas like a rush of west wind 
Fresh from beds of bloom. 
What need of country dales and dells 
To make her strong and big ? 
The soul that makes the buds and bells 
Had enter’d with the Pig. 


VIII. 
Then all the soul of Polly, 
After the bright surprise, 
Was bent to rear the stranger, 
And make it clean and wise ; 
And I will make it beautiful, 
And wash it every day, 
And it shall follow me to school, 
And join me when I play.” 


‘. 
She wash’d its white skin daily, 
With water and with soap, 
It learnt to know and love her, 
And answer’d all her hope ; 
She eased her heart with tender care, 
She brighten’d day by day, — 
For a sweet wind from heaven was there 
To blow her cares away ! 
x. 
O sages! O sages! 
I hear you say enough, 
You ransack all the ages, 
And scorn such silly stuff ; 
Yet not the less into that place 
The Pig brought wonders fair, 
Made all earth green, and Polly’s face 
Sweet as with country air. 


=I 
Yet human bliss fades quickly, 
Life’s curse was on the Pig, 
The more the kind hand nursed it, 
It fatten’d and grew big ; 
Its feet went heavier in and out, 
Its face grew double-chia’d,— 
It tried to follow her about, 
But soon grew short of wind. 


XII. 
Then it became full certain 
The Pig must have a sty, 
And for the sake of Polly 
They built it one hard by ; 
And there the pig grew gross and fat, 
Fell back on piggish ways,— 
Yet in the sty the maiden sate, 
And played with it for days. 


XIII. 
Alas! for human wishes, 
Life’s shadow reached the place,— 
The pig grew piggish-temper'd, 
Forgetting Polly's face ; 


TS 
And soon so gross and great he grew, 


So full of piggish strife, 
A dreadful man in apron blue 
Was called to take his life. 
XIV. 
Ah! bitterly wept Polly, 
For many and many a day, 
The light, the sense of nature, 
Sicken’d and slipt away ; 
The light that made her nature grow 
Fled from the sunless street, — 
The wind from heaven ceased to blow 
That made her soul so sweet. 
XV. 
O sages! O sages! 
There is a moral deep, 
Your scientific pages 
Have made the simple weep,— 
Beware to make our joys too bare, 
Our faith too fixed and clear, 
Lest, for the play of light and air, 
You give us Pigs to rear. 
XVI. 
O sages! O sages! 
The moral is for ye. 
Go, ransack all the ages, 
And let us wander free ;— 
But if at last in ecstacy 
You fix your doctrines big, 
And bring your new-born certainty,— 
Be sure ’tis not a Pic. 


BOOKS. 
iccaiteeons 
THE SPANISH GYPSY.* 

WE are not amongst those who can profess to determine out of 
hand the intellectual calibre of any considerable effort of an author 
of true genius. Such efforts require time, study, and the perspec- 
tive of quiet memory to gauge with anything like certainty or 
delicacy ; and no judgment, however careful and sincere, passed on 
them while they are still so fresh to us as the exigencies of 
periodical literature require, should be taken for more than a first 
impression is worth. ‘That newspaper readers like to have the 
earliest and freshest impressions of such works is sufficient reason 
for giving them, but sufficient reason also why they should scarcely 
be allowed the full weight of matured and deliberate criticism. 
With this caution, we will attempt to define as clearly as we can 
the impression which George Eliot’s only poem has made upon us. 
It is undoubtedly much the greatest poem of any wide scope and on 
a plan of any magnitude, which has ever proceeded from a woman, 
—a poem far superior to Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, which, 
however, we hold to be by no means a fair specimen of its author's 
genius. A long poem requires, indeed, a grasp and steadiness of 
high imagination, a proportion in the parts, and an intellectual 
mastery in the whole, which are peculiarly rare as yet in the pro- 
ducts of feminine genius. But it is precisely in this masculine 
power of intellectual survey, in this grasp of imagination, in this 
perfect mastery of the significance of her materials, that George 
Eliot surpasses not merely all women, but most men of genius. It 
is not, therefore, saying very much of any poem of hers, to say 
that it is far beyond avy poem of equal scope or magnitude, that 
we know of, which was ever produced by woman. Whether it 
will rank among the great poems of English literature we 
will not as yet pretend to decide,—for that so many elements 
are wanting. We doubt even where it will rank among the works 
of the same author. That it is full to overflowing of thought 
and imaginative passion we need scarcely say. That the outlines of 
its intellectual design are bold and striking we have already 
implied. That it contains lines of shrewd, terse, and almost 
Shakespearian observation none who remember the mottoes to 
many of the chapters in Felix Holt will be surprised to 
hear. What does impress us as defective in the poem on 
looking back upon it,—defective especially as tried by the 
standard to which George Eliot has herself accustomed us,— 
is the dramatic conception and delineation of most of the 
characters, which appear to us to move too much and too appat- 
ently in obedience to the intellectual wires which the reader at 








* The Spanish Gupsy, A Poem, By George Eliot. London: Blackwood. 
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snoe discovers in relation with them. If we except, perhaps,—and 

even there we are doubtful, —the Spanish Duke, Don Silva, whose 

character is certainly finely conceived both in outline and in detail, 
though the general effect is, we think, a little like “the misty 

Hyades,” a haze of moral worlds melting into each other, —the 

chief characters of the story, especially the Gypsy chief and the 

Gypsy heroine, do not leave upon us any impression of dramatic 

wer at all comparable to the leading figures of our author’s 
greater prose works. Romola, we do not doubt, remains much her 
greatest imaginative effort, though there is, of course, ample oppor- 

tunity in the mere form of verse for imaginative beauties of a 

kind inadmissible and unadmitted in her novels. 

The intellectual background of the tragedy,—for tragedy, with 
interspersed narrative links, it really is,—seems to us the greatest 
thing about it, and it is very great ; the figures which are painted 
in upon that background, and whose movements are intended to 
bring it for us fully into relief, are, we think, hardly living and 
real enough to assert fully their own independent vitality. They 
betray the intellectual analysis to which they have been subjected, 
and to illustrate which they were probably created. If we may 
yenture to interpret so great a writer's thought, we should say that 
the Spanish Gypsy is written to illustrate not merely doubly and 
trebly, but from four or five distinct points of view, the tragic veto 
which the inheritance of those definite streams of impulse and tra- 
dition, which arestored upin what we call race, puts upon any attempt 
of spontaneous individual emotion or volition to ignore or defy 
their control, and to emancipate itself from the tyranny of their 
disputable and apparently cruel law. You can see the influence, 
we may almost say of the recent Darwinian doctrines, so far as 
they are applicable at all to moral characteristics and causes, in 
almost every page of the book. How the threads of hereditary 
capacity and hereditary sentiment control as with invisible cords 
the orbits of even the most powerful characters, —how the fracture 
of those threads, so far as it can be accomplished by mere will, 
may have even a greater effect in wrecking character than moral 
degeneracy would itself produce,—how the man who trusts and 
uses the hereditary forces which natural descent has bestowed upon 
him, becomes a might and a centre in the world, while the man, 
perhaps intrinsically the nobler, who dissipates his strength by 
trying to swim against the stream of his past, is neutralized and 
paralyzed by the vain effort, —again, how a divided past, a past not 
really homogeneous, may weaken this kind of power, instead of 
strengthening it by the command of a larger experience,— 
all this George Eliot’s poem paints with a tragical force that 
answers to Aristotle’s fine definition of tragedy, —that which 
“purifies” by pity and by fear, The heroine of the book, an 
infant of gypsy birth, as she subsequently discovers, has been 
adopted by Duke Silva’s mother, and when the poem opens the 
Duke is planning their immediate marriage. The motto of the 
story might be given in some of Fedalma, the heroine’s, last 
words :— 
“ Our dear young love,—its breath was happiness ! 
But it had grown upon a larger life 
Which tore its roots asunder. We rebelled,— 
The larger life subdued us.” 

At the very opening of the poem the seeds of the constitutional 
difference of tendency between the free gypsy blood and the 
deeply furrowed Spanish pride and honour are beginning to flower. 
Though the love between the two is perfect, Fedalma frets 
against the restraints of the secluded Spanish grandeur, and 
yearns after a larger measure of popular sympathies. On 
a lovely Southern evening she even dances on the Placa, the 
public square of Bedmar, the garrison of which Duke Alva 
commands (for a Moorish force is in the neighbourhood),—and 
this she does from the mere yearning to express, after the Southern 
fashion, her spontaneous delight in the harmony of the evening, 
and her fullness of sympathy with the people who are looking on. 
This incident is the first made use of by our author to indicate the 
immense divergence between the inherited natures of the Gypsy 
and the Spanish Duke,—and this, though the difference is purely 
one of inheritance, for Fedalma has been brought up from her 
birth in the strict seclusion of a Spanish grandee. ‘This is her 
excuse to her lover for the breach of conventional manners of 
which she has been guilty :— 

“Yes, it is true. I was not wrong to dance. 
The air was filled with music, with a song 
That seemed the voice of the sweet eventide— 
The glowing light entering through eye and ear— 
That seemed our love—mine, yours—they are but one— 


Trembling through all my limbs, as fervent words 
Tremble within my soul and must be spoken. 


And shouted for the dance. A brightness soft 
As of the angels moving down to see 

Illumined the broad space. The joy, the life 
Around, within me, were one heaven: I longed 
To blend them visibly: I longed to dance 

Before the people—be as mounting flame 

To all that burned within them! Nay, I danced; 
There was no longing: I but did the deed, 

Being moved to do it.” 





| And here is the finest study of character in the poem, the Spanish 
| Duke, who has a love in him that overflows the channels of Spanish 
| tradition and convention, and whose wreck of mind, due to the 
| impulse which seizes him to break with those traditions rather than 
with his love, is the true theme of the tragedy :— 
“A man of high-wrought strain, fastidious 

In his acceptance, dreading all delight 

That speedy dies and turns to carrion : 

His senses much exacting, deep instilled 

With keen imagination’s difficult needs ;— 

Like strong-limbed monsters studded o'er with eyes, 

Their hunger checked by overwhelming vision, 

Or that fierce lion in symbolic dream 

Snatched from the ground by wings and new-endowed 

With a man’s thought-propelled relenting heart. 

Silva was both the lion and the man ; 

First hesitating shrank, then fiercely sprang, 

Or having sprung, turned pallid at his deed 

And loosed the prize, paying his blood for naught. 

A nature half-transformed, with qualities 

That oft bewrayed each other, elements 

Not blent but struggling, breeding strange effects, 

Passing the reckoning of his friends or foes. 

Haughty and generous, grave and passionate ; 

With tidal moments of devoutest awe, 

Sinking anon to farthest ebb of doubt ; 

Deliberating ever, till the sting 

Of a recurrent ardour made him rush 

Right against reasons that himself had drilled 

And marshalled painfully. A spirit framed 

Too proudly special for obedience, 

Too subtly pondering for mastery : 

Born of a goddess with a mortal sire, 

Heir of flesh-fettered, weak divinity, 

Doom-gifted with long 1 te i 

And perilous heightening of the sentient soul.” 
When Fedalma is claimed by her father the Zincalo (or Gypsy) 
chief, and called upon by him to break from her Spanish ties and 
aid him in the task he has set himself of forming his gypsy tribe 
into an independent nation on the shore of Africa, the struggle 
between the two natures,—the inherited obedience to a captain 
and father of Zarca’s free, bold, and commanding nature, and the 
acquired nature, the passion for her Spanish lover,—begins. 
But in Fedalma it only appears as a struggle which is from the 
first decided in favour of the stronger nature she has inherited. 
Her love to the Duke is true and inexhaustible; but she realizes 
at once that to wrap herself up in the subtle tendernesses of her 
ducal lover, and leave her father to wrestle alone with his great 
enterprise on a foreign shore, will make her utterly unworthy 
even of her own place in life, and so fill her with the conviction that 
she is mean, and selfish, and worthless; that she would not be 
worthy even of the part she would choose, and would sink in her own 
and Silva’s esteem. So she goes with her father, broken-hearted 
but firm, and breaks away from Silva. The Duke, on the other hand, 
tramples on the ties of rank, family, and country for the sake of his 
love. He gives up his place as commander of the fortress to follow 
Fedalma, hoping to win her back to him. Finding the Gypsy chief 
firm, and his daughter inexorably resolved to sacrifice her love to 
what she thinks her duty, he sacrifices his own place in life alto- 
gether, and swears fealty to the Zincalo chief rather than lose his 
betrothed. In the meantime the latter has to earn his Moorish safe- 
conduct to Africa by taking the fortress of Bedmar which Silva 
had commanded, and Silva finds, to his unutterable horror and 





1 remorse, that the fortress has been surprised and all his own dearest 


companions in armsslain by the troop of Zincali with whom he had 
united himself. In his insanity of remorse he kills Zarca,— 
Fedalma’s father,—and the tragedy ends with their final separation, 
she to take, so far as she may, her father’s place as ruler of the 
Gypsy people on the African shore ; he to get absolved for his sin, 
and to recover his knightly name as a Spanish soldier of the Cross. 
The point of the tragedy, however, is the contrast between the moral 
strength of the Gypsy chief, Zarca, whose inherited qualities of 
mind and body and whole life had been absolutely in harmony, 
and the comparative weakness of his daughter, in whom Spanish 
training and Spanish ties had partly neutralized her gypsy blood, 
and, again, between both of these and the absolute wreck of cha- 
racter in Silva when he breaks with his whole ancestral traditions, 
and tries to make a sacrifice of them to love. 

The same striking theme is illustrate] from several other points 





And all the people felt a common joy 
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of view. Silva’s uncle, Father Isidor, the prior of San Domingo, 
the priest of the Spanish Inquisition, whose nature is all held within 
the deep-cut channels of Spanish tradition, within the ideas which 
dominated the Spanish chivalry and the Spanish faith, is the moral 
foil to his nephew. He stands out,—keen, hard, loyal to his own 
ideas, domineering without hesitation, and crushing without a 
scruple all even in himself which tends to divide himself,—as the 
model of the morality which acts rigidly and severely, volition 
and nature being in perfect unison, on a fixed and customary 
type. But apart even from these leading characters, perpetually 
recurring touches throughout the whole poem show how entirely 
this theme had occupied George Eliot's imagination. ‘Take but as 
one instance, this, on the inherited forces which form the charac- 
ters of monkeys « propos of the juggler’s ape :— 
“Man thinks 
Brutes have no wisdom, since they know not his: 
Can we divine their world ?—the hidden life 
That mirrors us as hideous shapeless power, 
Cruel supremacy of sharp-edged death, 
Or fate that leaves a bleeding mother robbed ? 
Oh, they have long tradition and swift speech, 
Can tell with touches and sharp darting cries 
Whole histories of timid races taught 
To breathe in terror by red-handed man.” 
It is impossible, indeed, to speak too highly of the intellectual con- 
ception at the basis of the poem, and the finish and power with 
which it is worked out and adorned. ‘Thus, how fine for its pur- 
pose is the scene between Don Silva and the Jewish astrologer, 
Sephardo, who perceives so clearly the scientific limits to astrolo- 
gical prediction, that he refines away and distinguishes till his 
science is but, as Silva tells him, to pinch 
** With confident selection these few grains 
And call them verity, from out the dust 
Of crumbling error.” 
This discussion between Silva and the Jewish astrologer on the 
decaying science of astral influence, and on those contingencies of 
human life which its clearest visions left unsolved,—and again, 
this glimpse of a subtle scientific mind which, while it had lost con- 
fidence in the boasted power of the science, still clung cautiously 
to the dwindling grain of truth which it still believed that the 
science contained, are, as it were, poetical glosses and commen- 
taries on the main theme of the story, showing how the past of 
Europe in that age of religious inquisition and scientific discovery 
was pressing upon the present, how much of it was crumbling away 
beneath the intellectual dissection of the new thought, and yet how 
keenly the most vigilant and subtle minds of the age felt the dan- 
ger of breaking,—even intellectually,—with the past, and how 
anxiously, as they shred away the superfluous traditions, they held 
to everything which had not yet been disproved. This fading 
belief, like other fading beliefs, is intended to have its effect 
on Silva’s mind, disposing him to distrust both the social and reli- 
gious traditions in which he had been brought up, and therefore 
to trust more amply the passion of love in his heart which he knew 
to be both noble and true. Yet even from the first he, too, cannot 
keep his mind off the danger of the schism in his life which he feels 
approaching, and of which his mere love for a nature so untram- 
melled by tradition as Fedalma’s cannot but warn him. How 
finely, he says, in his first love scene with Fedalma :— 


“Ah, yes! all preciousness 


we think it must certainly rank below Romola, though it proves 
what Rvomola did not,—that she can command the rhythm and 
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GENERAL GRANT.* 
| GENERAL Grant, the most successful soldier of the Secession War 
| is the first-born of parents residing in Clermont County, Ohio. 
| All here recorded of his father is that he was of Scotch descent 
j and that he dealt in leather; and nothing is set down respecting 
| the mother of the General, except that her maiden name wag 
Simpson. The Christian names of the General are Hiram Ulysses, 
; but the Congressman who gave the youth a nomination to West 
Point wrote him down Ulysses S. Grant, his comrades nicknamed 
| him Uncle Sam, no efforts of his could induce the military authori- 
| ties to correct the original error, and ‘‘U.S.” he remained. Grant 
| did not take a high place at the military academy ; he was twenty. 
| first in a class of thirty-nine; but like many others who have not 
shone in competitive examinations, he won distinction in the work 
of actual life, and obtained two brevet promotions for gallantry 
during the Mexican war. 
marching regiment, he married a Miss Dent, of St. Louis, but in 
1854, after getting his company, he resigned his commission and 
tookafarm. Six years afterwards he joined his father and brother, 
and took up with his old business as leather-seller at Galena. In 
this situation he was not destined to remain. 
in 1861 caused Grant to volunteer, and twelve days after Anderson 
struck his flag to the fierce Carolinians, Grant marched into 
Springfield, Ilinois, at the head of a company which he had drilled 
atGalena. He offered his services to the Washington Government, 
but his letter was unanswered, and he owed his commission as 
Colonel of the 21st Illinois to Governor Yates. But at the begin- 
ning of August, while doing duty in Missouri, he learned from a 
newspaper that he had become a Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 
All the members from Illinois, not one of whom he knew, bad recom- 
mended him for promotion. Such is the simple story of Grant's 
advent on the theatre of war. 

General Fremont, then commanding the Western department, 
posted Grant in Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio, and here he 
performed his first noteworthy exploit, the seizure of Paducah. 
The style of his proceedings is a key to his military character ; it 
manifests a keen eye for decisive points, great promptitude in 
action, and no fear of responsibility. General Polk—the fighting 
bishop—seized Columbus and Hickman, two important places on 
the Mississippi, the day before Grant reached Cairo. He foresaw 
that the next move of his episcopal antagonist would be to 
occupy Paducah, and thus close the navigation of the Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Cumberland, and he determined to be first in the 
field. On the 5th he telegraphed to Fremont, ‘‘I am getting 
ready to go to Paducah. Will start at six and a half o'clock.” 
Later in the day he sent a second message. (retting no reply, he 
steamed off at the hour fixed; the next morning at half-past 
eight he was master of Paducah, without having fired a shot; 
having garrisoned the post, he returned to Cairo, and then only he 
received a telegram from Fremont directing him to take Paducah 
‘‘if he felt strong enough.” Fremont was a political general, he 
knew little of war, and was jealous of his professional subordinates. 
Had Fremont been a soldier, he would have allowed Grant more 














To mortal hearts is guarded by a fear. 

All love fears loss, and most that loss supreme, 

Its own perfection—secing, feeling, change 

From high to lower, dearer to less dear. 

Can love be careless? If we lost our love 

What should we find ?—with this sweet Past torn off, 
Our lives deep scarred just where their beauty lay ? 
The best we found thenceforth were still a worse : 
The only better is a Past that lives 7 
On through an added Present, stretching still 

In hope unchecked by shaming memories 

To life's last breath.” 


We have exhausted our space without indicating any of jthe 
minor beauties of the poem, and without more than indicating 
what seem to us its faults. While the intellectual ground-plan 
of the tragedy is exquisitely worked out, the characters are to us 
faint, misty, imperfectly executed,—and this applies especially to 


discretion; and in that case probably the Confederates would have 
been driven from Columbus at the outset of the war. The combat at 
Belmont in November was really fought as a diversion in order to 
prevent the passage of Confederate troops from Kentucky into 
Missouri. Here, again, Grant’s real character came to light, dis- 
playing his coolness in danger, his indomitable will, and his 
readiness to make the very best fight he could under all circum- 
stances; and there can be no doubt he saved his command by 
sheer force of character from impending ruin, rendered almost 
inevitable not by want of courage, but lack of discipline. In the 
eyes of the country Belmont did not raise the reputation of Grant, 
but the country, as usual, was totally ignorant of the facts, and 
quite unaware that the General had shown the highest military 
qualities, and had, although defeated, really secured the object of 
the movement. McClellan had become General-in-Chief on the 





the Gypsy chief and his daughter. The lyrics, too, though one or 
two are of great beauty, do not captivate us like the reflective | 
poetry. Itis a great meditative, not a great dramatic poem, — | 
meditation inlaid, as all true meditation must be, with keen and | 
clear observation. Of touches of fine humour of George Eliot's | 
grave kind there are many. Of wise apophthegms there are still 
more, and of exquisitely tender sentiment and fancy as much 2, 
heart could wish. We cannot venture to say what place the poem 





Potomac, and Halleck had superseded Fremont in the West ; both 
were soldiers highly accomplished in the ‘‘ bookish theoric” of 
their art, but too much under the dominion of European prece- 
dents; they were soldiers of talent, and the Republic required 
soldiers of genius who could apply the fundamental principles of 





* Military History of Ulusses S. Grant, from April, 1861, to April, 1865, By Adam 
Badeau, Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to the General-in-Chief, Brevet Brigadier U.S. 
Army. Vol. I. Appelton, New York, 1368. 
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warfare to the | moral and physical circumstances of the country and 
Grant had studied the facts presented by his own 
t; he justly estimated the relative worth of the hostile 
armies; and he fastened on the weak points in the Confederate 
ition, But when he went to St. Louis and proposed to 
capture the forts on the Tennessee and Cumberland, Halleck 
rebuked him so sharply and rudely that Grant was almost convinced 
that he himself and not his learned superior was in the wrong. 
Halleck was really a pedant in warfare, he was rarely * ready,” 
and always showed a decided fear of responsibility. Returning to 
his command, the whole force of the facts rushed afresh into Grant’s 
mind, and he once more pointed out that the seizure of Forts 
Henry and Donelson was as imperative as it was feasible. But 
it was not until Commodore Foote endorsed the proposal that 
Halleck accorded his sanction. Fort Henry was rapidly reduced, 
and Grant, without a word of encouragement from Halleck, 
marched upon Fort Donelson. ‘The capture of that strong place 
was effected, in the face of great obstacles, by a display of sterling 
soldiership. Grant had gone on board a gunboat to see Foote, 
who was wounded ; during his absence the Confederates had made 
a desperate sally, intent on breaking through the Union right, and 
escaping to Nashville. They would have succeeded, had they not, 
when each side was on the point of yielding, yielded first. But 
the pause was a lull, not a climax; Grant, riding up, learned 
that the enemy’s soldiers had come out with knapsacks, 
and haversacks filled with three days’ provisions. ‘Then 
they mean to cut their way out; they have no idea of staying 
here to fight us,” he remarked ; and looking at the disordered style 
of his own ranks on the right, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Whichever party 
first attacks now will whip, and the rebels will have to be very 
quick if they beat me.” Encouraging his soldiers as he rode along, 
he dashed off to the left, persuaded the wounded Commodore to 
make a show of fight with his shattered gunboats, flung the whole 
of his left wing headlong upon the enemy, and won the day. ‘That 
night the recreants Floyd and Pillow fled, leaving the task of 
surrendering to the soldier Buckner, an old West Point comrade 
of Grant’s, and the next day the Union flag floated over Donelson. 
The success was decisive. It broke the whole Confederate line 
from Bowling Green to Columbus, and gave the Union the whole 
of West Tennessee and Kentucky. Nevertheless, Halleck, sitting 
at St. Louis, sent no word of congratulation to Grant, so little did 
he understand the unobtrusive commander, and attributing the 
merit to Charles Smith, a subordinate, he advised the President to 
“make Smith a Major-General.” Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton 
saw more clearly than Halleck, and they made Grant a Major- 
General. Indeed, Halleck, who had been restraining the ardour 
of his brigadier, who had prevented him from seizing Columbus, 
who was for ever exclaiming, ‘ Don’t be rash, fortify, wait for rein- 
forcements,’ now, on the score that ‘‘ hesitation and delay ” were 
losing all, demanded, for himself, the command of the armies of 
the West. For the present the projects of Halleck failed. 

Here we may note the beginning of the friendship of Grant and 
Sherman, which, up to this hour, remains unimpaired. No men 
ever entered upon national work with less selfish views. Each 
was anxious solely for the success of the patriotic cause, and ever 
ready to subordinate his own personal interests to the public good. 
Sherman, during the siege of Donelson, was in command at Cairo, 
and he applied his vast energy in support of Grant. Moreover, 
although senior as Brigadier, he offered to go and help in person 
if wanted, saying he would make no question of rank with Grant 
or Smith. After the victory, in reply to Sherman’s warm con- 
gratulations and wishes for his new friend’s promotion, Grant 
wrote, “I care nothing for promotion, so long as our arins are 
successful and no political appointments are made.” ‘The behavi- 
our of Halleck at this period is scarcely susceptible of any honour- 
able explanation. While Grant was exerting himself to the 
utmost and forwarding full reports to head-quarters, Halleck 
suddenly accused him of disobedience, declared he sent no reports, 
and, without waiting for a reply, sent a telegram to Washington 
denouncing Grant for neglect and inefficiency, and asking per- 
mission to set Charles Smith above him. That permission was 
granted; more bullying telegrams arrived from Halleck, and 
Grant asked to be relieved from duty. In the meantime 
Halleck had got new light from somewhere, refused to relieve 
Grant, and sent him a copy of a letter which he had written 
to Washington amply vindicating all Grant's proceedings, ‘The 
only reasonable explanation we can imagine is that Halleck acted 
on an anonymous letter, that it was MeCiellan who took upon 
himself to order Grant's temporary supersession, and that when the 
Government learned the facts they prompt!y compelled Halleck to 
do his subordinate justice. 
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Between Grant and Charles Smith! 


there was no misunderstanding of any kind; it is worthy of 
remark that Grant was just as zealous during his disgrace as he 
had been before ; and when Smith learned that the stigma had 
been removed, he wrote, ‘I ain glad that you are to resume your 
old command, from which you were so unceremoniously aud, as I 
think, unjustly stricken down.” No feelings could animate patriot 
soldiers finer than those which swayed the personal conduct of 
Grant, Sherman, avd Smith. 

The great contest at Pittsburg Landing, or Shiloh, would pro- 
bably not have been fought had not Halleck been moved to place 
Grant under a cloud of transitory censure. The position for the 
Union Army on the left or enemy’s bank of the ‘Tennessee would 
not, there is reason to believe, have been selected by Grant, whose 
instincts told him that until assured of a junction with General 
Buell his place was on the right bank. But when he returned 
to the army he found it encamped on the other side, and deemed 
it wiser to stay than retreat. Despite the deliberate judgment of 
Sherman, who has defended the choice of ground made by Smith 
during Grant’s eclipse, we must remain constant to our opinion, 
long ago expressed, that the Union Army ought not to have been 
exposed to the risk of defeat in detail. One-half was on the left, 
one-half, Buell’s army, still cx route, on the right bank, while the 
Confederate Chief, Sydney Johnston, an able man, had concen- 
trated everything at Cornith. We shall not fight this battle over 
again, although the theme is tempting, but simply remark that 
Grant's obstinacy saved the Union Army. At the very worst 
moment of the engagement, when the Union troops were huddled 
around the landing, and all looked lost, Buell arrive), having 
ridden in advance of his soldiers. Buell asked ** What prepara- 
tions have you made for retreating, General?” The reply was 
prompt and decisive, *‘ | haven't despaired of whipping them yet,” 
an answer very characteristic of the most dogged fighter in the 
Union Army. Ile did not win, but he did not lose ; and remem- 
bering Donelson, he gave orders at once for renewing the battle at 
daybreak. ‘I have often heard him declare,” writes General 
Badeau, ‘that there comes a time in every hard-fought battle, 
when both armies are nearly or quite exhausted, and it seems 
impossible for either todo more. ‘This he believed the turning- 
point,—whichever after first renews the fight is sure to win.” 
Grant renewed the fight, and won. For the first time, after this 
battle, he acquired the conviction that the war would be intense 
and prolonged, and his biographer, assuring us that the belief 
developed his peculiar views on the conduct of the war, thus sets 
them forth :— 

“He thought then, and remained firm in the conviction over after- 

wards, that it was not extended territory, nor capital cities, nor fortified 
places, that should be the prime objects of any commander's strategy ; 
for it had been proven that all these could be dispensed with by heroic 
and determined foes; but that armies and men must become the points 
of attack; that these should be pursued wherever they moved, regard- 
less, comparatively, of positions and forts; that the armies must not 
only be defeated, but destroyed ; and that, therefore, the policy of merely 
outwitting or outmancuvring the enemy, or forcing the evacuation of 
strongholds and the abandonment of territory, and allowing him thus 
to concentrate his real force, was unwise; that every effort should be 
made to find and fight the rebel armies again and again, and that only 
when those armies were either subdued or annihilated would the 
rebellion end. Upon this idea he thereafter acted, as far as he had 
control. He did not underrate the value of places, but he was always 
willing to sacrifice them for armies, He did not depreciate the value 
of life, but he thought that even life should be freely spent, if so the 
great object of the war could be attained. He believed, indeed, that 
life rapidly expended in a vigorous campaign would prove an economy 
of life in the end.” 
These views, formed at such an early stage, are creditable to the 
insight of the commander; and, so far as the Government per- 
mitted, he acted upon them in subsequent years, until at last he 
was able to write with literal truth, “‘the only objectives now are 
the armies of Lee and Johnston,” and to secure their surrender. 

But the morrow of Shiloh found Grant in deep disgrace, for he 
was naturally considered responsible for the peril incurred, and 
men’s minds, excited by preternatural suspicion, did not know 
that he had accepted a situation made for him by Halleck, and 
had really saved the Republic by his indomitable will. Halleck 
now obtained the goal of his ambition, the entire control of the 
armies in the Mississippi Valley. He gathered up 120,000 
bayonets, the largest force ever assembled west of the Alle- 
ghanies ; but, wanting the daring of Grant and the originality 
of Sherman, he spent six weeks in marching fifteen miles; and, 
although he did compel Beauregard to yield Corinth, the key of 
the valley on that side, yet he allowed the Confederates to slip 
away. Worse than this, after the retreat of Beauregard, Halleck 
wasted the army by operating with detachments under indifferent 
commanders ; the Union troops were reducel to the defensive ; 


Vicksburg arose bar the great river; Bragg invaded 


to 
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Kentucky; and the cause of the North was placed in bitter 
peril for a whole year. Grant and Sherman performed very 
useful services in West ‘Tennessee, but neither were at that time 
understood. Political influences nearly succeeded in placing 
McClernand, an ambitious and very incompetent volunteer officer, 
in command, and the Union was within an ace of losing the 
services of the two men who were destined to close the war. 
Nevertheless fortune willed that Grant should remain, but not 
that he should carry out his own plans. There can now be no 
doubt that he would have advanced on Vicksburg from the rear, 
by moving boldly through the heart of Mississippi, had not the 
Aulic council at Washington insisted upon an attack from the 
river. Throughout the winter and part of the spring the troops 
were engaged in an ‘amphibious campaign ” against Vicksburg ; 
trying to dig canals in order to divert the Mississippi, and to push 
through intricate watercourses on the eastern bank ; the first, with 
the object of securing the aid of the fleet below, the second to turn 


the right flank of the enemy’s defences, at Haine’s Bluff, on the | 


Yazoo. Grant had no faith in these expedients, but he obeyed 
orders sent from Washington. At this time, the spring of 1863, 
vehement efforts were made at Washington to procure Grant's 
recall, and his supersession by the incompetent McClernand. 
Even one of his warmest friends told Mr. Lincoln that the 
exigencies of the State demanded a fresh commander. The Presi- 
dent, who had begun to distrust civilian generals, replied, ‘ I 


10th of May, and that if he tried to co-operate directly with that 
officer, Johnston and Pemberton would unite, and frustrate the 
whole operation. ‘The principle on which the Union General 
acted was the sound one of modifying his plans with the 
change of circumstances. He saw that by rapid and decisive 
movements he might strike in between Johnston and Pemberton, 
beat them in detail, and capture Vicksburg, or cut it off from the 
body of the Confederacy. But this involved the abandonment 
of a base of operations for a short time, and he had the courage to 
run a risk which usually unnerves every commander. Fortunately 
he was as prompt in action as he was in decision, and when 
Halleck telegraphed from Washington instructions to unite with 
Banks between Port Hudson and Vicksburg, Grant was happily 
beyond the reach of the despatch and on the high road to Victory, 
Few operations are recorded in history more audacious in design 
than those of Grant, and they were executed with a skill and 
vigour which are very rare. He marched stealthily and swiftly 
upon his foes, who did not comprehend, until they were struck 
and routed, the deadly blows aimed at them. Threatening 
Pemberton, with one arm, he suddenly flung himself upon 
Johnston, defeated him, and destroyed the railway junction at 
Jackson. While Pemberton was on the march to join his chief, 
he unexpectedly found in his front nearly the whole of Grant’s 
army, which had swiftly marched back from Jackson; and had 


|McClernand acted with even moderate resolution, Pemberton’s 


rather like the man; I think we'll try him a little longer.” That | 
speech was the turning-point in the General's career. In three | 


months he was master of Vicksburg and its defenders. 
The story of the Vicksburg campaign is related in full and 
interesting detail, and any one who would form an adequate con- 


army would have been utterly broken and destroyed at Champion's 
Hill. As it was, the result of the fight was most disastrous to 
the Confederate leader, and having endured great loss, he was 


‘pushed back rapidly over the Big Black, and ran a near risk of 


ception of the character of Grant should read this minute record. | 


No General, not even Napoleon or Wellington, in his prime, ever 
worked harder than the unpresuming, self-effacing, energetic 
officer whom President Lincoln wisely determined to try a little 
longer. His design was to transfer his troops overland to posts on 
the right bank below Vicksburg; then to cross the river, a mile 
wide, establish himself in rear of the fortress, and act as oppor- 
tunity might determine. All Grant’s Generals were opposed to 
the plan, and Sherman took especial and unusual pains to convince 
his friend of the peril he would incur ; but once resolved on, each 
subordinate wrought heartily at the work. Sherman’s plan was 
the more scientific, but under the circumstances Grant's was the 
better. Sherman desired to operate from Memphis, by the line of 
the Yallabusha, and his scheme was strictly secundem artem; but 
Grant saw that to go back to Memphis would look like a retreat, 
and involve a loss of moral force; that there was some security in 
the very hazard he was prepared to run, and that he had all the 
advantage of the initiative, so precious to a soldier. It is this per- 
ception of the moral element in the problem and unfaltering 
adherence to his own solution which constitutes his great merit. 
He held no council of war, he revoked no orders, but laboured 
day and night to execute his design. Part of the troops had 
worked their way down the river, gunboats and transports had run 
past the batteries; McClernand, though stimulated by Admiral 
Porter, had missed opportunities of seizing Grand Gulf, a strong- 
hold at the mouth of the Big Black ; and Grant, forced to have his 
head-quarters at the front, had determined to go still lower down. 
Sherman had not started from Milliken’s Bend, and Grant thought 
that it would be useful to have a demonstration against Haine’s 
Bluff ; ‘but Iam loath to order it,” he wrote, ‘“‘ because it would 
be so hard to make our troops understand that only a demonstra- 
tion was intended, and our people at home would characterize it 
as a repulse.” Besides, it would make Sherman appear as once 
more unsuccessful, and Grant felt that keenly ; but Sherman, to 
his glory, promptly replied, ‘‘I believe a diversion at Haine’s Bluff 
is proper and right, and will make it, let whatever reports of 
repulses be made.” Nothing, truly, could exceed the singleness of 
purpose shown by these noble soldiers. ‘The men were not behind 
in self-devotion. ‘The troops were ordered to take three rations 
as subsistence for jive days, and make them last; and they 
did it without a murmur. Grant’s daring conceptions were too 
thorough for the Government at Washington, and they 
were greatly alarmed to learn that he had turned up the river, 
instead of seeking a junction with Banks, then preparing to 
besiege Port Hudson. But Mr. Lincoln, General Halleck, and 
Mr. Stanton did not know the real situation, and that much must 
be said in excuse for their erroneous views. Grant was aware 
that Pemberton, in charge of Vicksburg, had a strong force in the 
place, and on the line to Jackson, and that Joseph Johnston was 
assembling another army in the interior. He knew also that 
Banks could not even promise to be before Port Hudson until the 





being cut off. On the 11th of May Grant had deliberately aban- 
doned his communications with Grand Gulf, and on the 18th, hay- 
ing in the interval fought four actions, routed two armies, captured 
several guns and thousands of prisoners, he had the gratification of 
looking on the Mississippi from the line of bluffs, Walnut Hills, 
which had so long defied approaches from the river. Rarely have 
seven days been better employed. Grant was with Sherman when 
the column struck the Walnut Liills, and the two soldiers gazed 
fora moment on the goal of the campaign. ‘Sherman at last 
turned abruptly round, and exclaimed to Grant, ‘ Until this 
moment I never thought your expedition a success. I never could 
see the end clearly until now. But this is a campaign; this isa 
success, if we never take the town.’ The other, as usual, smoked 
his cigar and made no reply.” ‘The silent thinker who never but 
once held a council of war, the hard worker who never spared him- 
self, and inspired others with his own spirit of self-devotion, had cal- 
culated the issue, relying on prudent boldness, rapidity, and the 
high courage of his army. Sherman was the first to acknowledge 
the splendour of an achievement which he had not foreseen, 
which had secured his friend a place among great commanders, 
and which had done more than that,—served the national cause. 
The surrender of Vicksburg on the 4th of July, and the battle of 
Gettysburg, fought on the same day, were the turning-points ina 
long war, which the two men who watched the tawny flood of the 
Mississippi on the afternoon of the 18th of May, and saw that they 
were victors, were destined to close. Into the details we have 
not space to enter, but few campaigns contain more instructive 
lessons than that we have briefly recorded, and those who would 
con them may do so by studying the pages of General Badeau’'s 


work. One incident arising out of the fall of Vicksburg we must 
notice. During the war nothing was more common among the 


Confederate sympathizers in England, than the boast that all 
Southerners were gentlemen, and far superior in manners to their 
opponents. Here is aspecimen of rude manners unequalled in 
any history. Grant had conceded generous terms to his enemies, 
and when he entered the town as a conqueror he did so with little 
parade and no fuss :— 


“ He went direct to one of the rebel head-quarters, but there was no 
one to receive him, and he dismounted and entered the porch, where 
Pemberton sat with his Generals; they saluted Grant, but not one 
offered him a chair, though all had seats themselves. Neither the rank 
nor the reputation of their captor, nor the swords he had allowed them 
to wear, prompted them to this simple act of courtesy. Pemberton was 
especially sullen, both in conversation and behaviour. Finally, for very 
shame, one of the rebels offered a place to Grant. The day was hot and 
dusty ; he was thirsty from his ride and asked for a drink of water. 
They told him he could find it inside; and, no one showing him the 
way, he groped in a passage until he found a negro, who gave him the 
eup of cold water only, which his enemy had almost denied. When he 
returned his seat had been taken, and he remained standing during the 
rest of the interview, which lasted about half an hour.” 


After reading that anecdote the most prejudiced Confederate 
partizan can scarcely maintain that in manners the Confederate 
officers were the superiors of their own slaves. 
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“The volume before us closes with the termination of Grant’s 
Chattanooga campaign, where his vast administrative abilities, his 
keen perception of the right thing to be done, his astuteness, his 
pull-dog tenacity, received fresh illustrations. But the story has 
often been told briefly, and we need only say that the student 
may read it in our author’s pages with a fullness never presented 
before. As specimens of most excellent military workmanship, 
the campaigns of Vicksburg and Chattanooga will take a very 
high place in military history ; but the record of Grant’s career, at 
this moment, will be most carefully studied by those who desire 
to form some conception of the character of a man who may be 
President of the United States. They will find in it great pru- 
dence, tempered by a Dantonesque audacity ; patience that never 
fails ; a cool temper rarely ruffled ; a habit of independent decision, 
andreliance on his own judgment ; not the slightest fear of respon- 
sibility; not a spark of vacillation; keen attention to minute details, 
and a capacity for broad sagacious insight, above all, the rare 
faculty, so conspicuous in Wellington, of forming a just estimate of 
the facts which furnish the conditions of the problem and the sole 
basis of fruitful action. How far these characteristics, which have 
been made manifest in a military career of unusual brilliancy, are 
likely to mark their possessor in civil and political life yet remains 
to be determined. When Grant emerged from a trader’s shop and 
took his place in the army, he was clearly deficient in ordinary cul- 
ture. Since then his mind has been developed and disciplined by 
varied experience and vast responsibilities. ‘‘ My only point of 
doubt,” wrote Sherman, in March, 1864, ‘‘ was in your knowledge 
of grand strategy and of books of science and history ; but, I con- 
fess, your common sense seems to have supplied all these.” Will 
that marvellous common sense continue to supply the place of a 
defective political training? Let us hear Sherman on this point. 
At the end of December, 1863, he wrote these remarkable words to 
his comrade in arms :— 

“Your reputation as a General is now far above that of any man 
living, and partizans will maneuvre for your influence ; but, if you can 
escape them, as you have hitherto done, you will be more powerful for 
good than it is possible to measure. You said that you were surprised 
at my assertion on this point, but I repeat that, from what I have seen 
and heard here, Iam more and more convinced of the truth of what I 
told you. Doas you have heretofore done; preserve a plain military 
character, and let others manwuvre as they will, you will beat them, not 
only in fame, but in doing good in the closing scenes of this war, whon 
somebody must heal and mend up the breaches made by war.” 

The time has come when “somebody” is imperatively required 
to restore the health of the body politic. Is Hiram Ulysses Grant 
the man ? 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA.* 
A coop Encyclopedia for 4/. 10s. is a wonderful thing, and 
this is a very good one, is, for its object, perhaps the best now 
extant in the language. That object, we take it, is not to exhaust 
human knowledge, as Coleridge once hoped to do, or to supersede 
the necessity for a library, but to enable any ordinary man whose 
knowledge has failed him on any particular point to fill up the gap 
without too much trouble, loss of time, or expenditure. ‘The range 
of subjects covered is very great, not perhaps quite “ universal,” but 
sufficiently wide to enable purchasers to dispense almost entirely 
with any other similar book of reference. ‘The Encyclopedia is, 
for example, a Thesaurus of science, chemical, medical, astronomical, 
geological, &c., &c., a biographical dictionary, a peerage of celeb- 
rities, a cyclope lia of natural history, a manual of beliefs, and a 
repertory of all that miscellaneous information which everybody is 
always wanting, and nobody ever can find without a hunt. ‘The 
amount of information given in each article is usually just sufli- 
cient to satisfy any inquirer not specially devoted to that inquiry, 
to make his facts accurate and his mind tolerably clear on any 
subject on which he is writing, talking, or reading. As a rule, be 
the subject what it may, the secret creed of the Ismailees, the 
number of people in York, the principle of a new machine, 
the place of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the ‘Table 
of Precedence, or the rules of croquet, if Smith makes an 
assertion and Brown denies it, the Encyclopedia will enable 
them to decide in five minutes which is right; and the 
questioner must be either a very learned or a very stupid 
man, if he lays down the article without knowing a little 
more than he knew before. ‘This ease of reference, the power 
of dispensing with many heavy books, seems to us the grand 
quality of an encyclopedia, and the one in which so many of 
these compendiums are deficient. ‘Their compilers either attempt 
too much, or they abandon the grand first principle of all 
dictionaries, alphabetical arrangement, in favour of indexes, thus 





* Chambers's Encyclopedia, Chambers. 


compelling the inquirer to consult an additional volume, and the 
one of all others most certain to be out of the way. 

It would be absurd of course for any one man to attempt to 
review a compilation like this, or even to pass a definite opinion 
upon the merits of more than a small portion of the work. It is, 
however, open to us to say that such of the political and theological 
articles as we have read appear to be carefully and impartially done, 
—the article “‘ Atonement,” for example, is a most creditable pro- 
duction, though the anti-sacrificial view should have been more 
fully stated,—that the papers on individuals are extremely fair and 
full; and that we have not once in an hour's “ dodging” among 
the miscellaneous work failed to find the answer to the question 
proposed,—after all, the most popular and most trying test of an 
encyclopedia. We are, moreover, assured on high professional 
authority that the papers on medicine, anatomy, and physiology 
are models of accurate condensation, contain “quite as much 
as outsiders can have any need to know;” and that the 
same praise can be given to the contributions on astronomy 
and optics; and we can say for ourselves that the accounts 
of Oriental creeds are, considering their length, very remark- 
able essays, conveying much information which to the ma- 
jority of Englishmen will be absolutely new. The division 
which seems to us to have suffered mcst from condensation is the 
topographical. There is a want of clearness in some of the de- 
scriptions, and we have detected here and there, in the accounts 
more especially of Indian places, some defect of accuracy. ‘The 
account of Bengal, for example, is decidedly obscure, and that of 
Calcutta contains one or two gross blunders, e.g., the assertions 
that the Mutlah is a branch of the Hooghly, —the Mutlah being a 
deep salt-water creek; and that it is as far from Calcutta as 
Diamond Harbour, when it is not half the distance, being scarcely 
so near as to make Port Canning the one spot in Bengal which 
in the event of a maritime war might require fortifying. Messrs. 
Chambers apologize for certain unavoidable omissions in this 
department, and it is, so far as we can ascertain by a short examina- 
tion, the one which most requires revisal. We would suggest also 
the addition in any future supplement of a more complete list of 
books upon each of the subjects touched. Nothing is so difficult 
to men not residing in a great city as to make a list of the best 
works known upon any given topic. So difficult is it, that we 
venture to suggest that an extra volume giving nothing 
but a list of books upon all the larger subjects of the 
compilation might be a great popular success. Nothing of 
the kind that we know of is in existence in an easily 
accessible form, and it is quite possible to spend weeks in 
a vain endeavour to obtain a tolerably full account of the 
published literature of any question, say, for example, a full list of 
the English, French, and German biographies of Mahomet. ‘There 
must be, at least, a hundred scholars, librarians, and bibliomaniacs 
who could assist in the preparation of a volume for which, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, Messrs. Chambers would find an un- 
expectedly large demand. Some of the contributors to these 
volumes, notably those who write on theology, give very good 
lists; but many others supply none, and they are all defi- 
cient in exhaustiveness and in any indication of the com- 
parative value of the authors named. The addition, too, 
of even a hundred pages of dates would greatly increase 
the value of the work, considered as one intended to make 
all ordinary works of reference superfluous. ‘These additions 
could readily be made, for the plan adopted seems not only 
to justify but to require the issue of supplements once in every 
two, or at least in every five years. The present one, which forms 
the latter half of the tenth volume, is excellently done, and geta 
over the standing difficulty of Encyclopedists,—that they can 
never quite keep pace with the march of events and thoughts ; 
but five years hence even this will be too old for many useful 


purposes. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue half-crown magazines are somewhat deficient in interest this 
month. Spiritualism in the United States is described by a writer 
in Fraser, who has attended many séances, watched many 
mediums, and listened to many stories, but who has apparently 
come to the same conclusion as most other sensible men, viz., that 
though some of the phenomena are still unexplained, there is no 
reason for connecting them with any spiritual agency. The writer 
tells a curious story to illustrate the sincerity of many of the 
believers in spiritualism. He was himself present at the scene he 
describes :— 


“ One old gentleman, who had risen to make some observations, was 





asked by a neighbour if he had heard from his son lately. The old 
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gentleman replied that the spirit of his deceased son had visited him on | employed. He then adverted to the extension of France by 

the previous night, awakened him, and told him that he was in the third | possessions, and clearly sketched the contest that must come bety, 
sphere; that he was much pleased with this information, because, as | the Latin and the Teutonic races. Wars in Europe there must be a 
they all knew, dear Johnny had previously been in the second. Vehe- | it would be to the advantage of France to revive, as she was sure to 
ment cheering followed this announcement, and the narrator sat down, | the prestige of the First Empire. Every legacy of ambition that hig 
beaming with satisfaction at his son’s promotion.” great uncle ag eae et ae . be paid br Pewae France was to be 
. P . ‘ ‘ —— P supreme over the whole South of Europe, an ermany was : 
«* Oatnessiana” promises, in spite of its whimsical title, to be a a of her in the North. Meanwhile, aed at home one thine ~ 
better story than most of those published in Fraser, a story of | lected. Municipalities were to be encouraged to beautify and adorn 


quiet life in a Scotch village; and there is pleasant reading in the | Various cities ed the — atacas ag ~~ roe sm oma ——— but to 
46 ” ™ Serve as a counterpoise oO at spirit of centralization in the government 
Rambles by the Stour and Avon,” rambles by a man who under which an absolute rule needed and could not dispense with, And at 


stands song as well as scenery, a poet as well as a hill or valley. | jast, said he, drawing a long breath, but only at last, when poli 
He quotes and gossips of George Herbert, and Mr. Barnes, the | when necessity, will demand it, we war with you in England,” t 
Dorsetshire poet, with a gusto that has a charm for all who love | 7),, Emperor has certainly abandoned one part of that plan, the 
song, and does not disdain to give, for the sake of comparison, | apolition of the secret police, snd may have shendonsl om 
extracts from the songs popular in the music halls and streets of | »,ore difficult portion, the abolition of England. A story is con. 
London. The following anecdote will interest many who remem- | ¢jyded in this number, called ‘‘ Unlucky Tim Griffin,” of a kin i 
ber a time when its subject's name was on every dead wall in| which for years has been almost peculiar to Blackwood, and which 
London :— resembles rather a narrative of adventure told by a cheerful olg 


“Sam Cowell had constant engagements, and was well paid. What | major or sportsman, than an ordinary tale. It is capitally done, 
more? Only the common story—‘ unbounded applause,’ unwholesome | and would make a good basis for a stirring comedy of the kind 
living, drink, broken health. Said our host of the Crown one day (being Englishmen are beginning to forget 

5 «pid 


up in London, and knowing all these celebrities): ‘You're not looking : : pe - faites ’ 
woll, Sam; come down to Blandford, and we'll set you right again.’ St. Pauls, besides Mr. Trollope’s story, which includes this month 


Some months after which, a ghostly pale man arrived at the Crown in | an admirable sketch of an election for a nominee borough, containg 
wat and coasted opted eaten ones (2038 excellent padding, partiulany description of the Wie 
talked of him over their Sears his arrival made wa il less sensation | Cheshire, the district of which Macclesfield Forest is the centre, 
throughout the town. He was very ill; grew worse and worse; con- | and which belongs chiefly to the Stanleys, a district in which 
sumed a bottle of brandy per diem, when he could get it; and was | civilization has penetrated so little that foxes are killed as vermin, 
Sunstmes meley. A length the Croun's hospitality being worn ont, Hawking is carried on here as a sport, and the writer gives an 


though not the host’s kindness, a lodging was taken in the town, and : Ss aoe . 
the sick man’s wife brought from London. He was carried down stairs | amusing account of his methods and his birds, showing that the 


in an arm-chair; and next and lastly, before many days, his body was | hawks care as much for the sport as the men who train them. If 
laid in the cemetery, among these Dorset fields and orchards. A little | tho pointers do not start the game soon enough the hawks swoop 


subscription was made for his wife and children, and a stone placed over ‘ : y0 : 
his grave. Some well-meaning people had administered ghostly consola- | own and hit the dogs, *‘ making them howl,” as a gentle reminder 


tion of the usual kind to the poor Grotesque, and his last words were, | not to be lazy. 

*Safe! safe!’ On his tomb is engraved: ‘ Here lies all that is mortal pee . ‘ 

of Sam Cowell. Born April 5th, 1819. Died March 11th, 1864;’ with |_| 12¢ seenory of this neighbourhood rominds ono of that of the Seotch 

the words of a text—Hebrews vii.. 25,” 7 Highlands, but it is very much in miniature. Hills,—mountains, per. 
abies haps,—crags, heather, bilberries, rushes, peat, burns, a pure invigorating 

The majority of the papers in this number of Fraser, however, | air, mists in season and sometimes out of season, scattered cottages, 


ike > : sheep, stone walls,—these are some of the characteristics of the ‘ Wilds 
Ser er ae Enea, Saas om Same, and, tee of Cheshire.’ The winters are long and white, but I think not excep. 


less degree, on Sir Philip Sydney, give us an impression as of tionally cold. Sometimes we have great storms of wind, when no one 
twice-cooked meat, of a want of originality alike in subjects and | could live on the hill-tops. We have little spring, but the summer is 
their treatment. generally beautiful, and so is the autumn. In May there are a hundred 
ae : . = great banks, blue with the wild hyacinth, or bright with the first green 

Blackwood has one political article on the President’s impeach- | ¢f the bracken fern. Later on, there are skios bluer than the banks, 
ment, a very clear and not unreasonable statement of the case for | with a hot sun, which drives the cattle to the brooks; and the country, 


the President, whom the writer believes to have been attacked | Which in winter does not hold a bird beside grouse, a few partridges, s 
snipe, and a passing crow, is full of the song and the presence of summer 


mainly from party motives. He is, however, by no means so visitants. The hills stand about us, and shut out a distant view, but 
hostile to America as Blackwood’s contributors usually are, and | you can climb them and look over forty miles into Wales. By the 12th 
actually commences his argument with the assertion that ‘‘ men of | of August tho heather is purple and smells like honey; the hot air 


. i : i comes off the crags, and you see it mixing with a cooler atmosphere all 
eee Vey Se ae CNS CE, OE ED along the hill ; the tributaries to the one large brook shine as they come 


patriotism as the founders of the American Republic have seldom | gown their irregular beds; the shepherd, for once in his life, calls his 
appeared in any age or country.” ‘That is surely an enormous | dog to heel, and keeps the wall as he passes on; the grouse lie for this 
concession for our ** Church and King ” contemporary, and almost | day, and perhaps for the next, almost like partridges in the south ; = 
suggests that its editors have ceased to think republicanism in perriirh te = the evening, in our dreamed-of, hoped-for, prayed- 
itself a crime. There is an admission, too, that Mr. Lincoln was|~ * ~*~ a _ ee rat 
a great as well as a kindly man, and a tendency throughout the | There is a rage just now for describing England, and we "1 
article to judge the men and the ways of the United States very these papers on less known districts will be continued in St. Pauls. 
much as we should all judge those of France or Germany. If The answer to the Saturday Review's diatribes on ‘* the women of 
, o 5S " ’ ’ ene . . ° 
‘Tories adopt that tone, their views will have far more weight in | the day” will interest most women, the main point being the 
American affairs than they have ever yet obtained. “ Cornelius | following bit of veiled but biting satire :— 


O'Dowd” is a little hazier than usual this month, given to| ‘But, wena pons ped ot ene - — rate, very od 
icti sure 7@ sse i men of much ability,—would or could have written the papers in ques- 
gloomy predictions, and regrets over passed-away security, bat | to) “nis «infiniment petit,’ the Sddle-faddle, the foibles and trifles of 
is worth reading still. His notion that Baron Beust is making & | the social aspoct of female life, do not attract or interest men who lead 
voyage of discovery to see what Repeal is like, for the special | active lives in the world. Both for good and for bad, other cares and 
benefit of Great Britain, is extremely happy, and he gives us one | other thoughts than the cousideration of the morits or demerits of 
f the + dipl ti : f whict hi : female fashions occupy the minds of busy men. Yet it is obvious that 
ee ee ee — Soe oe ay ee the author of the articles in question has given an amount of study to 
such store. He vouches for it in full confidence :-— women hardly consistent with the occupations of a man-like oxistence. 
His only books may not have been women’s looks; but he has studied 
the books which women read, and the talk which women talk, and the 
thoughts which women think. Judging, then, entirely from internal 
evidence, I should say that the writer of these papers must be looked 





“T remember, said my friend, one evening when we sat over the fire 
together in my room, in a country house where we both chanced to bo 
visitors, as much to indulge Louis Napoleon's passion for a favourite 
theme as to dispense myself from the labour of talk, I asked him what 7 

A) ’ : * we e a Tye y, 
he would do when he became Emperor. He spoke calmly, collectedly, for in the list hing f ourenee. a — Se 
and with a force of expression that implied confidence in his own words ; Nourri dans le sérai hi ng ~ d mil i 4 ie he “ though not of 
he detailed all that France needed to be done, and carefully went over | 8Y2ceum are open to moe terieds ot ie Hp " wang & . conn 
whatever ho thought possible. The finances of the State were to be|i% He has suffered beneat oe y oY a ay? pets a 
his first charge, and in these great reform and some reductions were by the feminine oe grag l : ae al his ie t ry eo has 
possible. The whole system of secrct service, grown to a fearful extent | P!0"S a — he ne go 2 a — aveiian to our 
under Louis Philippe, was to be abolished at once. The Navy should | 8Poken. Moreover, ert ‘jc - if ie satiate aca a 
be reconstructed: France must be at least the equal, if not the superior, | ™inds is the most offensive feature of these attacks on women, 
-of England at ig ogee oped no bee ae saggagavee . far-away in-| the want of perspective of discrimination between mere 
terest to protect, : i easonably ho a mé , = cs . » + 
on ie denen Py Sevens ‘a the pated it Se ae oe obedience to fashion, which often proceeds from a modest wish not 
revive the spirit of French glory, so lamentably depressed by the reign | to be conspicuous, and immodesty. The writer defends wome!, 
of the Orleans family. Noxt, he sketched out French projects in the | too, from the charge, so constantly advanced by people over fifty, 
a pag noms eo agg | ee oe Foyet bi tt — out, | that they are bad housekeepers, and asserts that they cannot ® 

ut in a different way. French ec Peis - ; : as p 
: t be the pioneers of French ebnanest, We must | ‘bustling housekeepers and intellectual companions.” That is 


sionary influence must be the pioneers of French conquest. We must : . 
prepare these people to accept us as deliverers, was the expression he! true, if by housekeeper we understand cook, but there is no mae 
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reason why 4 woman who directly governs her ménage,— governs it, 
we mean, in detail,—should not be intellectual, than why a man with 
an office to control should not be. 

The most valuable paper in the Cornhill is the one headed “ A 
City of Refuge,” a most pathetic account of the Hospital for 
Incurables on Putney Common, an account which might make a 
tender heart ache for weeks, and will bring, we may hope, thou- 
sands of pounds to the hospital. We extract a singular para- 

h about a corner of the institution kept with some care 
from the world, shrouding a form of misery unknown to half of 
it:— 

“Upstairs, higher still, there is a room which is not generally shown, 
where a strange weird party of poor littledeformities are assembled. Little 
women with huge heads, so sad, so grotesque, and horrible, that one’s 
very pity is scarcely pity, but wonder. They were sitting round a little 
tea-table, which they were preparing for themselves; one of them was 
boiling the kettle. They seemed quite happy and busy. It was like 
some pantomime of nature; like somo strange people out of another 
planet, sitting together and staring at us with those huge weird-like 
faces, supported by living bodies.” 


Mr. Matthew Arnold finishes his fine paper on ‘‘ Anarchy and 
Authority,” an elaborate contrast between Hellenism and Hebra- 
ism, the philosophy the end of which is to make men think 
rightly, and that which has for object to make them act with 
righteousness :— 

“Tho uppermost idea with Hellenism is to see things as they really 

are; the uppermost idea with Hebraism is conduct and obedience. 
Nothing can do away with this ineffaceable difference; the Greek 
quarrel with the body and its desires is, that they hinder right think- 
ing; the Hebrew quarrel with them is, that they hinder right acting. 
‘He that keepeth the law, happy is he;' ‘ There is nothing sweeter than 
to take heed unto the commandments of the Lord ;’ that is the Hebrew 
notion of felicity; and, pursued with passion and tenacity, this notion 
avould not let the Hebrew rest till, as is well known, he had, at last, 
got out of the law a network of prescriptions to onwrap his whole life, 
to govern every moment of it, every impulse, every action. The Greek 
notion of felicity, on the other hand, is perfectly conveyed in these 
words of a great French moralist, ‘ C'est le bonheur des hommes’ — 
when? when they turn from their iniquities ?—no; when they exercise 
themselves in the law of the Lord day and night?—no; when they lose 
their life to save it?—no; when they walk about the New Jerusalem 
with palms in their hands ?—no; but when they think aright, when 
their thought hits—‘ guund ils pensent juste.’ At the bottom of both the 
Greek and the Hebrew notion is the desire, native in man, for reason 
sand the will of God, the feeling after the universal order, in a word, the 
Jove of God; but, while Hebraism seizes on certain plain, capital inti- 
mations of the universal order, and rivets itself, one may say, with 
unequalled grandeur of earnestness and intensity to the study and 
observance of them, the bent of Hellenism is to follow, with flexible 
activity, the whole play of the universal order, to be apprehensive of 
missing any part of it, of sacrificing one part to another, to slip away 
from resting in this or that intimation of it, however capital. An 
anelouded clearness of mind, an unimpeded play of thought, is what 
this bent drives at. The governing idea of Hellenism is spontaneity of 
consciousness ; that of Hebraism, strictness of conscience.” 
Neither Hellenism nor Hebraism is, he argues, the law of 
human development, but only a contribution to it; but his 
own bias is clearly towards Hellenism, and he seems to us 
to omit or underrate the great failure which the Hellenes 
themselves acknowledge in their method, its total inability 
to remove melancholy, to dissipate that black cloud which 
through all the bright light of Hellenic literature can be seen 
in the horizon, ready at any moment to advance and crush 
the hearts of men, the sense that nature, Providence, call it 
what you will, is hostile; that the mysteries screened from the 
intellect are painful mysteries, influences against which that 
intellect, whatever its sweetness or its light, will contend in vain. 
Hebraism, besides its active side, has a contemplative one, and 
the result is to dissipate this cloud, to make Heaven the back- 
ground of life instead of the shadowed Hades, to substitute for 
inexorable Fate a deity who, dark as the Hebrew conception of 
him was, is, even with them, still the deity who orders cities of 
refuge for the soul. 


It is our fate, we suppose, never to enjoy Macmillan, but to us 
‘‘Realmah” seems an elaborate waste of writing power, and the 
“Chaplet of Pearls” is intolerable. ‘The only paper which 
interests us at all is the thoughtful one by Mr. Llewellyn Davies 
on ‘'The New College for Women,” in which he contends moder- 
ately, but still strongly, for applying the methods of education 
which have succeeded with men to women, trying to cultivate 
them through Latin and Greek, Euclid and algebra. Well, any 
scientific education is better than the present haphazard system 
of “accomplishments ;” but we still believe that a method 
may be discovered which will ‘‘ educate” women in the best 
Sense more rapidly than a female Eton, and with greater com- 
pleteness. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 

The North British Review. June. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—This 
is a good number, though it cannot be said to contain anything very 
striking. The recent literature of School and University Reform is criti- 
cized with considerable ability in the first article, by a writer who takes 
up the position of a moderate advocate of classical education. The extra- 
vagancies of Mr. Farrar and of some of his fellow-essayists receive at his 
hands a severer castigation than we have yet seen administered to them. 
Some of the chimerical notions which surprise us in Mr. Pattison’s gene- 
rally well considered “ Suggestions ” are also discussed. Here the critic 
seems generally to follow the line taken by Mr. Goldwin Smith. He writes, 
for the most part, temperately and acutely. Why, then, does he obtrude 
the irrelevant and rash assertion that “at no time had the Church of 
England so slight a hold on the educated laity?” Surely, if this is true 
at all, it is true of all dogmatic Christianity. What church can he name 
that has a stronger hold? Anyhow, the writer on “ Churches and Creeds ” 
seems to hold a very different opinion from his colleague’s. This is a well 
written article, just and temperate in tone, and frequently very forcible 
in argument. We donot think, however, that it fully appreciates the views 
of those liberal supporters of Church establishment, who find a spokesman 
in Dean Stanley. These men are not satisfied with the protection which 
the law gives to the minorities of non-established Churches. And, 
indeed, how can they be, when they look at the recent history of those 
bodies, of the Wesleyans, for instance, and the English Presbyterians ? 
The article on the “ Memoirs of Bunsen ” attracts us by its subject, and by 
the evident enthusiasm of the writer ; but the style is exceedingly harsh, 
and disfigured by incongruous metaphor. We find also a very elegant 
criticism on the “ Greek Idyllic Poets,” written, it would appear, by one 
who has had the advantage of studying them in their native land; and 
an interesting account of M. Mistral’s Provengal poem of “ Miréio.” The 
articles on “ Saint Louis” and on “ Sleep,” are readable, and that on the 
‘“‘ History of Writing” appears to be learned. 

Long Resistance and Ultimate Conversion. (Burns,)—Wo cannot dis- 
cover any particular value or interest in this convert’s record of his 
experiences. It is the old story of the discovery that there are two sides 
to a question. In this case it seems to have been made by a feeble 
mind peculiarly susceptible to spiritual terrors. Such deserters, if the 
word may be used without offence to perfectly honest persons, are always 
passing between the two camps, and cannot be supposed to increase the 
strength of either army. The polemical part of the book is exceedingly 
feeble, and betrays great ignorance of the question which it pretends to 
discuss. The writer, however, has at least acquired some of the audacity 
which characterizes more able controversialists of his Church. He 
complains of the persecutions which English converts to Romanism have 
toendure. What next? Such changes, it is true, must always “shake 
the pillars of domestic peace ;” but there is probably no part of the world, 
except, perhaps, Protestant Germany and the United States of America, 
where they can be effected so freely and with so little annoyanco as in 
this country. What would happen to the son of a Roman prince or a 
Spanish grandee who might declare their conversion to Protestantism ? 

The Fate and Fortunes of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel. By the 
Rey. C. P. Meehan. (Duffy: Dublin.) —Father Meehan seems to raise 
for his heroes the double plea with which the speeches of Fenian con- 
victs have made us familiar,—that treason against the English Crown was 
no crime, and that the Earls woro not guilty of it, whether crime or no. 
The first proposition cannot be accepted by English readers now, and 
had to be negatived in a very decided way by English deputies and 
other responsible porsons then. The second seems to be disproved by 
nearly all that we know about these Irish chiefs. They had been ready 
to plot, as Father Meehan himself allows, with any Catholic powers 
which would help to overthrow the English dominion in Ireland. Why 
should they not do it again, if they were faithful to the principles in 
which they believed, and which their biographer accepts? The book 
contains some novel and interesting matter, drawn, we aro told, from 
documents hitherto unpublished. Its value is seriously impaired by the 
want of the accurate references which in such a work are absolutely 
necessary, by the weakness and poverty of the writer's style, and by the 
violence and bitterness of his tone. For instance, of Cecil he says, “ The 
infamy of this statesman’s career is notorious, for his whole life was a 
conspiracy against the Catholics, English as well as Irish; he was 
incessantly contriving plots and resorting to the basest artifices.” 
Englishmen who do not share the regret which Father Meehan pro- 
bably feels at the failure of such enterprises as the Spanish Armada 
and the Gunpowder Plot will not acquiesce in this judgment. Extirpation 
of Catholics! As if the history of that half-century were not the history 
of England’s struggle for life against the Catholic world. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. By Henry White. (Longmans.) 
—This book well deserves a more detailed notice than we are able 
to give it. Its title does not adequately describe it. It is, 
in fact, a complete and careful representation of one aspect of 
half a century of French history, of the long tragedy of religious 
trouble to which the 24th of August, 1572, brought the catastrophe. It 
is a terrible record, full of a ferocity which it is no slander of a great 
nation to call peculiarly French, to which at least we know of no com- 
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plete parallel in the annals of any European country, not even in those 
of Spain. In saying this we do not blame Mr. White's choice 
of a subject, for it teaches lessons which no age can afford 
to neglect; nor his treatment of it, which, on the whole, shows 
as much calmness and reticence as a writer on such a topic 
can be expected to preserve. Mr. White hopes that he has been 
able to hold the balance between the two parties, Romanists and 
Huguenots, with an even hand. How difficult it is to do this every 
reader will be able to judge, though he will still have to make allow- 
ances for the writer, whom the study of original authorities must bring 
into something like the position of an eye-witness. Mr. White must be 
allowed to have succeeded fairly, though it is easy enough to perceive 
to which side he leans. Itisa mistake to exclaim, ‘Oh, these books! how 
tyranny and falsehood hate them!” but it is a mistake which he does not 
often make. On the question of his trustworthiness we do not feel able 
to speak with confidence. He seems to have had recourse to all available 
sources of information, and he at least gives us the guarantee of con- 
tinuous references. Such a sentence as this, ‘‘The history of persecu- 
tion is the same story of calumnious accusations and savage fury, from 
the lotter of Pliny to the invectives of monks in the sixteenth century,” 
is, we are ready to believe, an exceptional instance of carelessness. 
There could not be a more incorrect account of Pliny’s celebrated letter. 
Tho description of the massacre itself is a graphic and spirited narra- 
tive, not written—but this is no dispraise—with the same skill that Mr. 
Froude displays, but naturally, as being the central scene of the work, 
much more complete. On the disputed question whether the King 
fired on the Huguenots, Mr. White produces evidence affirmative of the 
local tradition, which has always pointed out the spot,—a window, we 
believe, and not a baleony—where he took his stand. The fact was that 
he was utterly reckless of any life except Coligny’s. The frontispiece 
to the volume gives an engraving of a fresco painting, the “Cades 
Colignii.” It still adorns the walls of the Vatican, and recalls what is 
perhaps the most disgraceful passage in human history,—the frantic 
exultation of the Papal Court at the news of the massacre. It is the 
misfortune of Rome that she can disavow nothing. 

A School Manual of Health. By Edwin Lankester, M.D. (Groom- 
bridge.)—We are not all prepared to allow that “ the elder scholars in 
our national and other schools’ ought to be taught “ those facts which 
must be known in order to secure the health of the body.” We do not 
undervalue those facts; we wish that everybody knew them; but we 
cannot think that the school is the proper place for learning them. Of 
all subjects, human physiology—highly important as it is as a branch of 
popular knowledge,—seems the least fitted to be an instrument of 
education. Dr. Lankester probably would object to this phrase, and we 
have not space to defend it, but it expresses our views. The manual 
seems well put together and well written. 

Half-Hours with the Telescope, By Richard A. Proctor. (Hardwicke.) 
—Mr. Proctor has not found a very good title for his book. Itsuggests 
the idea of talk about the wonders of astronomy, a topic, by the way, 
which we have no wish to depreciate, but does not describe the writer's 
real object, which is of a more practical kind. He seeks to help amateur 
“ telescopists,” informs them how the instrument is made, how they are 
to proceed in observing, and what they may and may not expect to see. 
It seems a very useful manual. 

Father Fernie, the Botanist. By James Nicholson. (Porteous : Glasgow.) 
—Botany, attractive as it is in practice, is singularly uninteresting in 
books, and Mr. Nicholson is quite justified in seeking to enliven it by 
the help of fiction. We cannot think, however, that this fiction should 
have been a religious biography. The dialogue in the botanical 
excursions is lively and readable enough, and appears to give a good deal 
of information. But an index is absolutely necessary to make the book 
of practical use. 

Sorrow on the Sea. 3 vols. By Lady Wood. (Tinsley).—Lady 
Wood's last novel, Sabina, was a tale of very considerable power. It 
contained at least one character, that of the old seaman, Lieutenant Rock, 
which will not easily be forgotten by any who made acquaintance with it; 
and the portraiture of the heroine, if less correct in drawing, was cer- 
tainly brilliant in colour. Sorrow on the Sea is so inferior in every 
respect that we can with difficulty believe it to be the work of the same 
writer. At the very beginning, indeed, of the first volume the characters 
are drawn with some little care, and where Lady Wood chooses to exer- 
cise care she often shows skill. The group of the widow Noble 
with her two daughters, the invalid and the beauty, and her hus- 
band’s bachelor friend, whom the widow cordially dislikes, but cannot 
help trusting, is at least pleasant and natural. And we augured 
good things from a happy touch which met us at p. 7, where the dead 
husband’s watch, which had stopped when he was struck with the 
musket-ball, goes on again in the daughter’s hand. “ From the idea it 
gave of recent life in its possessor, the girls listened to it awestricken.” 
But, alas! the beauty goes away to be a companion to a rich lady, and 
we fall, so to speak, into the hands of the most intolerable villain that 
we have ever come across. He is as beautiful as Apollo, but he lies, 
intercepts, and forges letters, does his best to murder his father, slanders 
the beauty most infamously, in short, is a scoundrel of a kind which we 
now seldom meet with even in fiction. The beauty, however, is safely 
married early in the second volume, and we have thenceforward various 





episodes—of a sort of baby-murdering establishment in Essex, of a cruise 
and shipwreck, and of an island in the Pacific, and of its fair inhabitant 
“clad from the head to the foot in a thin dress of bright blue cloth,” and 
carrying a dagger and a bow and arrows, who, landing from her canoe. 
turns her face to heaven, and in a slightly Scotch accent murmurs, “ Our 
Father, I thank Thee for Thy protection and my safety!” No wonder that 
Edmond, the hero, “rubbed his eyes.” There are scenes and persons 
with which we do not profess to be familiar. Very likely they are 
drawn to the life, and we can only, as any other ignorant person might 
do, pass on them the criticism that we do not find them particularly 
entertaining. We feel more at home in commenting on the expression 
“ pedal delinquency.” Who would imagine this to mean a young lady's. 
habit of wearing out her shoes too fast ? We hope that we shall never 
see again from Lady Wood’s pen such poor work as Sorrow on the Sea, 


The Lord of All. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Why does the 
writer of this novel suppose that we shall not be interested in the scenes 
of life in Rome except the principal actors therein are our own country- 
men? On the contrary, wo are sometimes glad, in fiction, as in fact, to 
get away from our compatriots; and we are certainly more easily 
pleased when the dramatis persone are foreigners, for the simple reason 
that we are not familiar with and cannot judge so critically their talk 
and costume. Nothing can be conceived more wearisome and dull than 
one group of English characters which the writer of the Lord of Alt 
has introduced, the vulgar Mrs. Linde and her two daughters; while, on 
the other hand, Teresina, the model, and her rustic lover, and the 
professor, with his timid patriotism, seem lively and graphic sketches. 
There is no sort of plot, there is hardly even an incident, except tho 
abduction of a young lady by a party of sham brigands. In fact, the 
novel is a succession of little illustrations of the author's thesis, some 
of them worked out prettily enough, but not connected together with 
any artistic skill. Love triumphs over a Radical who has turned Tory, 
and a Tory who has turned Radical, an artist, an aristocratic fox- 
hunter, a devout Catholic maiden, and even an Anglican convert to 
Rome, who, moved by the persuasions of an old flame, himself persuades 
the Catholic maiden to accept the Radical. As this gentleman has 
expressed a wish to see altars smoking to Jupiter, this is rightly con- 
sidered the greatest triumph of all, and winds up the book. Persons 
who will be satisfied with easy and pleasant dialogue, pretty descriptions 
of Roman scenery, and sketches of life which aim at presenting manners 
rather than character, will find this a very readable book; but they 
must avoid the Linde family. 

Book of the Artists. American Artist Life, comprising Biographical 


and Critical Sketches of American Artists, preceded by an Historical , 


Account of the Rise and Progress of Art in America. By Henry T. 
Tuckerman. (Sampson Low.)—Although written in a lively style, and 
abounding in biographical details, this book is better adapted for 
reference than for continuous perusal. Mr. Tuckerman has performed 
a work of immense labour with intelligent appreciation and critical 
insight, but to English readers his book would have been more attrac- 
tive had he confined his attention to artists with whose names at least 
wo are familiar on this side of the Atlantic. In the Book of the Artists 
every American obtains honourable mention who has painted a picture 
or modelled a bust, and thus certain portions of the volume are little 
better than an inventory. Mr. Tuckerman isan accomplished /ittérateur, 
and has the advantage of a personal acquaintance with many living 
artists whose works and ways he has undertaken to depict. This gives 
a vitality to the narrative, and if it may be permitted to visit men of 
mark for the purpose of taking notes, it must be owned that the duty 
has been accomplished in the present instance with delicacy and for- 
bearance. On the whole, however, as we have intimated already, this 
book is chiefly valuable as a dictionary of American art. The reader 
may find here everything that he wishes to know, but ho is certain also 
to find much that he does not care about knowing. The book in 
appearance, in orthography, and in style, is genuinely American, and it 
is fitting that it should be so; but for these reasons, and for others that 
we have named, it is less likely to be sought after in this country than 
in the United States. 

Practical Notes on Wine. By Edward Lonsdale Beckwith. (Smith 
and Elder.)—The pleasant chapters which compose this little book are 
a reprint, with additions and corrections, of Mr. Beckwith’s official 
report on the wines at the Paris Exhibition. Although the facts col- 
lected here are net new to those who have made wine their study, they 
will be of service to that part of the public which drinks by the price- 
list. Such statements as that there is little or no sillery which is 
genuine, that champagne prepared for the English market is more con- 
spicuous for strength than flavour, and that of the most famous clarets 
a hundred times as much as is actually produced is sold openly every 
year, cannot fail to have their effect, especially when they come from 
an “ associate juror and reporter.” 

The World's Jubilee; or, Some of the Benefits to be derived from Mutual 
and Co-Operative Societies. By W. Hann. Fifth edition. London. 1868. 
—Here is a pamphlet reaching a fifth edition proceeding from a writer 
who is evidently filled with the idea that his scheme will alraost 
regenerate society. He appears to have been profoundly, and we 
should say reasonably, struck with the success attained by Building, 
Co-Operative, and other Mutual Societies which aim at accumulating 
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capital by welll regulated joint contributions. Any community of 
debtors might, he thinks, combine to remove their burden by joint 
contributions in a somewhat similar manner, and even the National 
Debt might thus be rapidly reduced. We most heartily adopt 
the general principle put forth by Mr. Hann, that a community 
ought to regulate its finances on the same principles which a private 
individual of common prudence would observe in his money matters. 
We ought not, while our annual income is abundant and increasing, to 
allow that vast mortgage on the property of the kingdom tho National 
Debt to remain practically undiminished. Wo quite believe too that the 
compound-interest principle must be called into play to a considerable 
extent before any great impression can be made upon that debt, as is 
strongly urged by Mr. Hann. But we should have thought that theo- 
retically every government is a mutual co-operative society for the 
benefit of the governed. Doubtless this is far from being attained in 
practice, and Mr. Hann wants to substitute something better. The 
exact character of the new society we must leave our readers to gathor 
from the pamphlet itself. 

The Sling and the Stone. First and Second Series. By Charles 
Voysey, B.A. (Triibner.)—These are two volumes of sermons about 
which we find it difficult to speak with moderation, the more difficult 
because we prize that right of “ free speaking in the Church of England ” 
which Mr. Voysey is doing his utmost to discredit. A clergyman may well 
beliove that the Old Testament exhibits a lower standard of morality 
than the New; but that is a very different thing from saying that it 
abounds with “ barbarous and immoral conceptions of God.” And what 
could be more absurd—we do not speak of reverence—than to say that God 
is represented in the Book of Deuteronomy as “actuated by motives of 
personal vanity” in bringing Israel into Canaan? In fact this clergy- 
man appears to use in his pulpit the same language which one some- 
times hears from ignorant debaters in the streets. He talks in the 
vaguest way of the Scriptures having been possibly corrupted by 
4 popes, and monks, and priests.” Can it be that he is really so ignorant 
of Biblical criticism as to write this in good faith? Has he never 
heard, for instance, of the great Codices of the fourth century? 
What date does he give for his interpolating popes and monks? 
Again and again he propounds difficulties, and neglects the most 
obvious explanation of them. In short, he plays the part of an 
advocatus diaboli. What reasonable man ever supposed our Lord 
to mean Moses and the Prophets when He spoke of “the thieves 
and robbers” who came before Him? or failed to perceive the 
true meaning of “I came not to send peace, but a sword”? Mr. 
Voysey’s arrogance of opinion almost passes belief. He thinks Balaam 
4 most upright person, whom the Apostolic writer much maligned by 
saying that he “ loved the wages of unrighteousness.” The fact of Christ's 
resurrection he is ready to accept, that is, it appears, till an Ordor in 
Council releases him from the obligation; but he thinks that it has 
nothing to do with our hopes of anothor life. St. Paul, of course, 
thought otherwise, but what is he to Mr. Voysey? And all this comes 
from a man who is so ignorant of Church history as to confound 
Augustine of Hippo with Augustine of Canterbury, and can write such 
nonsense as this—“ that if the bodies of all men are to be raised like 
Christ's, and restored as thoy were before corruption, there would not 
only be no standing room on the earth for them, but they would form 
aclosely packed mass thousands of times larger than the earth itself.” 
Why, to give an answer after Solomon's method, they could all find 
standing room in Yorkshire. 


Views in Central Abyssinia. (Hotten.)—These are sketches of scenery, 
together with some figure drawings of Abyssinians and Gallas, originally 
executed in pen and ink, and now reproduced by photo-lithography. 
They were taken, we are told, by a German traveller, one T. E. 
“believed at present to be one of the captives” (we do not observe any 
name corresponding to the initials), and were afterwards presented to the 
Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem by one of his Abyssinian missionaries. 
This sounds somewhat strange, but the sketches have every appearance of 
being genuine. They are interesting, and though they do not appear to 
us to possess any very high artistic valuc, display very clearly the gene- 
ral configuration of the country. This has all the striking features of a 
volcanic origin, reminding us, to use an illustration very inadequate but 
generally known, of the form of the Skye mountains. The volume ends 
like a romance with the portrait of a Galla young lady, “who,” says the 
artist, “is now my wife.” This was in 1854; we should like to know 
how the marriage has turned out. The letter-press might have been of 
better quality. 

The Dear Girl. 3 yols. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. (Tinsley.)— 
Mr. Fitzgerald paints on a larger canvas, filled with more figures, the 
same picture which he has already presented to the readers of All the 
Year Round. It is the same sort of work, though, we are bound to say, 
not nearly so clever of its kind, as Mr. Frith’s painting of ‘“‘ Ramsgate 
Sands,” a picture of the life of the English colony at Dieppe, as it 
existed somo five-and-thirty years ago. Tho meannesses, jealousies, 
Spites, and slanders of a set of broken-down English men and women 
do not make a pleasant subject, though it is one which affords plenty 
of opportunities for smart writing of a cynical kind. A great humourist 
like Thackeray could make it attractive; in Mr. Fitzgerald's hands it grows 
Very wearisome. Yet he is clever at times, and is quite capable of touches 


of genuine humour. The doctor who has missed a wealthy patient, 
and grows inflamed at the length of his illness, is, for instance, a 
rather happy stroke. There is no lack of characters; some of 
them, the mean and base we must say, rather than the good, drawn 
with a certain skill and vivacity. The heroine, the Dear Girl her- 
self, is a common-place creation enough, an innocent, impulsive young 
lady, who contrives to make a great doal of mischief among her lovers. 
There is little attempt at a plot, but the reader is kept in some 
suspense during the third volume as to whether the hero, the English 
Colonel with the “ Velasquez face,” will or will not commit bigamy. We 
should be sorry to spoil the interest of Mr. Fitzgerald's story, but it 
seems to us that, on the whole, we may benefit him by assuring our 
readers that everything ends as it should. But what a narrow escape! 
He thinks that his first wife is dead; the bridal party are assembled 
in church; he learns that the news of her death was a forgery 
(committed, by the way, by a lady of strict Calvinist principles); there 
is an awful delay, and then arrives a messenger with the welcome 
assurance that the death has really taken place a few hours before. So 
our horo marries his second wife before the first is cold in her coffin, 
and propriety is saved. We observe that in Vol. III., pp. 141-4, 
we have a passage repeated almost verbatim from Vol. II., pp. 72-6. 
The interlocutors are the same, and the circumstances similar, but the 
action has advanced by several weeks. History, however, does not 
repeat itself at intervals so short or with so exact a repetition. 

State Papers concerning the Irish Church. By W. Maziére Brady, 
D.D. (Longmans.)—This volume contains a number of letters 
addressed to the Home Government by various Irish officials, lay 
and ecclesiastical, during the period 1565-1593. Most of us have an 
idea that the condition of Ireland at that timo was utterly lawless and 
disorganized, but these documents fill in the picture with some 
extraordinary details. On the whole, we are inclined to think that there 
was moro reason than his contemporaries probably supposed in the sug- 
gestion made by one of the writers that the Irish bishoprics should be 
given to capable soldiers. Dr. Brady would havo done better to let the 
documents speak for themselves. As it is he will inevitably excite the 
suspicion, doubtless unfounded, that they have been manipulated or 
selected for a purpose. 

Philological Essays. By F. Hewitt Key. (Bell and Daldy.)—Pro- 
fessor Key's essays do not possess the wide and varied interest which 
attaches to Mr. Max Miiller's researches in philological science. His 
subject and method do not admit of tho introduction of collateral topics, 
but his speculations are exceedingly acute and ingenious, and display a 
knowledge of language which in some departments, notably in that of 
early Latin, is probably not equalled by any English scholar. We 
hesitate, of course, to set our opinion against so high an authority, 
but it seems to us that Professor Key sometimes insists upon a co- 
incidence of changes, each ono of which is common enough, but the 
combination of which in any one word is exceedingly impro- 
bable. We will give an instance of the method of investigation, 
selecting it not as being peculiarly excellent, but as admitting of being 
stated within the space which we can afford. The thesis is that post 
and “after” are the same word. First, the letter ¢ is rejected from 
both as an excrescence. os represents an older opos (compare ériow), 
an initial vowel which generally resembles the vowel that follows being 
often found to have been dropped. Opos is thus divided op-os. Os is 
the Latin comparative, the real form of which is to be found in the 
neuter us, rather than in tho line or (ce e the diminutive 
majusculus). Similarly, afer — af-er, er being the Teutonic comparative. 
So we have left op and af. Now o is interchangeablo with a (asin 
domare, tame); and p with / (as in pater, father), and our thesis is 
proved. We have omitted, of course, a vast amount of illustration. 
This very ingenious process might, it strikes us, be parodied with 
success. We are pained to see the excessive bitterness with which 
Professor Key speaks of the late Dr. Donaldson. Surely he might have 
stated what he conceives to be his just claims, without language which 
is not seemly when it passes between the living, but is absolutely 
shocking when it is applied to the dead. 

Subsidia Primaria. Parts I. and IL By the Editor of the Public 
School Latin Primer. (Longmans.)—It is impossible to judge of the 
value of a school book without a trial, and for this a critic cannot com- 
mand the opportunity. We should say that the defects of those volumes 
are a too great fullness of matter (especially in tho second, which may 
be almost said to be grammar, exercise-book, and delectus in one), and 
a disposition to exercise too direct a guidance on the action of the 
teacher. 

The Silver Trumpet and other Allegories. By E.H. (Warne.)—E. H. 
mixes up fact and figure very strangely. A lady gives her little boy a 
silver trumpet which has the art of speaking texts, and sends him from 
her drawing-room—say, in Belgrave Square—to the City of the Great 
King. The author, who seems to live in the country, ought to know 
better than to talk of plucking up the red poppies, &c., out of a field of 
wheat, and then sowing fresh seed in it. 

Aids to Classical Study. By J. G. Sheppard and Dawson W. Turner 
(Longmans. )—This book aims at supplying the sort of teaching which 
a schoolmaster or private tutor would give to pupils whom he was 
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“coaching” for a scholarship. We can imagine, from the cursory 
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inspection that we have been able to make of it, that it would be very 
useful for this purpose, especially as suggesting a system for instruction 
which often loses much from being desultory. To students preparing 
themselves for examination it seems as likely to be serviceable as any 
manual of the kind can be. 

We have received new editions of The Life and Letters of the Rev. 
F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, by the Rev. Stopford Brooke (Smith and 
Elder); of Zhe Church of the Fathers, by John Henry Newman (Burns) ; 
and of The Church and the World, edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley 
(Longmans), Mr. Gladstone’s Essays on Ecce Homo, contributed to 
Good Words, have been republished in an elegant volume. The reprint 
of Waterland’s Doctrine of the Eucharist, to which the Bishop of Lincoln 
has written a short preface, is an opportune contribution to the contro- 
versial literature of the day. 

Music.—Among the instrumental music that we have received we 
may mention Coote’s Royal Lancers and the Jupiter Galop, by the same 
composer (Hopwood aud Crew), both of them exceedingly good and 
spirited dances of theirkind. We may bestow the same praise on the 
Prima Donna Quadrilles, which come from the same hand, Mr. C. Coote, 
Junior. The Christy's Jewel Waltz, by C. Coote, who, we suppose, 
must be distinguished from the former composer, does not impress us 80 
favourably. The tunes are for the most part familiar as Christy 
Minstrel airs, and vary in quality. Some of thom are common-place, 
and none rise to any very high excellence. We have been more 
pleased with two waltzes, one, Pauline, by C. Coote, Junior (Hopwood 
and Crew); another, Mildred, by Charles Godfrey (Cramer). In 
the Fairy Voyage (Metzler), we have a pretty rendering by Herr 
Kuhe of Gounod’s well known song, “Ou voulez-vous aller ?——Zn 
the summers long ago. Words by J. P. Douglas, music by Arthur 
S. Sullivan. (Metzler.)\—This is a pretty melody, suited for a 
voice of moderate compass. And tho words contain an idea, though it 
is not very happily expressed. arth is no lasting place. (Metzler.)— 
The music of this song, which has something of a sacred character, is 
by C. Gounod, and has a certain weird and original cast. We must 
notice as a serious defect in the arrangement of words that one syllable 
has to serve for several notes. The Children's Hour, composed by G. B. 
Allen (Metzler), is a very pretty song, suited to a mezzo-soprano or con- 
tralto voice. Tho words are by Mr. Longfellow, and display, especially 
in the last stanza, that poet’s graceful fancy. Oh! give me wings to 
Sly away (Hopwood and Crew) is one of tho Christy Minstrels’ 


songs, It is suited for a mezzo-soprano voice. The music is 





and the words passable. We hardly feel 


a Ae testy 
justified in saying so much for another from the same collection, 


Phillis, dear Phillis, I’m waiting for thee. The Birth of the Flower, 
written by L. H. F. Du Terreaux, composed by F. Lablache (Cramer), 
is a very elegant sacred song, suited for a soprano voice. The accom. 
paniment is easy and graceful. Cuptivity (Cramer), by M. Paul Henrion, 
has, if we mistake not, been published before under the same composer's 
name, but in a different key and with different words. The Exeter 
Hall Magazine of Sacred Music (Metzler) contains three pieces of vocal 
and one of instrumental music, besides some studies for the harmonium, 
The music is by well known composers, of whose reputation it seems to 
be worthy. We havo received Part VI. of the new edition of Mr 
Hullah’s Part Music, Sacred Series i poguenp. 
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INKS for INDIA.— 


Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
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to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 
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ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 4 of MEAT, 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards strect, Portman | EXTRACT of MEAT,” wh 
square, London, W. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
as distinguished from * 
ich name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
Cheapest and purest stock for room, 


2s, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
; 8 | Retail, of Fortuum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
“Elizabeth Lazenby. men, Chemists, and Grocers. - 
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imited, 43 Mark lane. 
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LIEBIG’S 
HEAL and SON 
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TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





be genuine. 


E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- ce, MACHINES. 


man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt | 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 


JOWLAN DS’ KALYDOR is 3 universally 
esteemed by ladies for its improving and beauti- 

fying effects on the complexion and skin. It eradicates 
all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and discolora- 
tions, and renders the skin soft, clear, and blooming. 
Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. Sold by chemists F. 
aa. *,* Ask for * ROWLANDS' KALY- 
OR,” and beware of spurious and pernicious articles | . 
under the name KALYDOR. ' = ORD STREET. 
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THE CELEBRATED «No. 2,” £10. 
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This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imi tations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 
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ME: ESKELL, SURGEON DENTIST, I EATHART'S 
the Author of “Pure Dentistry, and What it | 4 restores Grey Hair in 
dy. s for us;” * Painless Tooth Extraction, or Anesthesia 

Locally Applied;” * Dental Surgery, a Practical Treatise,” | 
&c., &., may be consulted daily as hitherto from 10 to 
4 o'clock, at his only residence, 8 Grosvenor street, 
Grosyenor square. (A few doors from Bond street.) 


finest linen. 
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Colour, without staining the skin, or even soiling the | Stearine, 


NANDLES for the BALL ROOM, 


pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS, These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
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a few days to its Original 


Price 3s 6d and 5s per bottle, free by post for 54 and 
78 stamps.—177 Newington Butts, London; and of all dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J- 
respectable Chemists, Perfumers, and Uairdressers, 


FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 
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LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


i the following Price List of Wines: 
E. —* per dozen. 


eccceees 248, 303 





s—G AinNET WINES .....e-eereeeee 
Sterrie an pale or golden...............368, 428 
lado and Manzanilla = 

+8 


til a 
nea Pasto, a full, dry wine 





. 568 
0s, 36s, 42s 
$ .18s, 24s, 30s 
Fine, with bouquet .. 54s, 66s, 758, 90s 
Cham; es—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 54s; 
ai pints, 20s, 30s. 
First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies— Nd, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 728, 90s, 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down @ large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


OURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the only 
COGNAC supplied to H.LM. NAPOLEON IIL, 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54s, 
60s, 668, 728, 84s, respectively. V O, 848; V V O, 96s; 
and 1811, at 120s per dozen bottles, 
Delivered free. Termscash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 
F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases, 
—Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
wc. 















DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
7JINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
q This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 

Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE.—SILVER MEDAL.— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 
$6 HAVE NO APPETITE.” 
Then use “ WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” the 
finest tonic bitter in the world. Sold by grocers, oil- 
men, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS 
and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 


CHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS. 
kJ By special appointment to Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Every bottle is protected 
by a label having name and trade mark. Manufactories 
at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 











RAGRANT SOA P.— 
A The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial 
effect on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen, and others, 

*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 





Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Pur- 
veyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
are sold retail in all parts of the World, and whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 








ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 


and Co)—CANDLES with SELF-FITTIN 
Exps 1 Co)—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 












Prize Medal Paraffine Candles 1s 8d Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candles .. . Iséd aoe 
Petro-Stearine Cundles .......... Is2d ,, 
Stearine Candles ls Od ,, 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candies........... 10jd >, 
line Transparent Candles with plain 
ends .......... Is 0d 








12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
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ENTLEMEN of any PROFESSION 

Tt who desire to increase their incomes are 
invited to undertake Agencies for an old-established 
SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. Liberal 
commissions allowed. 

Address M. T., care of Messrs Robertson and Scott, 
Advertising Agents, Hanover street, Edinburgh, stating 
occupation, and whether a private or advertised agency 
be desired. 





For GENTLEMEN—FASHIONS for the PRESENT 
SEASON. 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London; 
10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool. 

SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS of Tweed, Melton. 
and Cheviot Cloths, 21s, 31s 6d, 
42s, 52s 6d, and 63s each. 

SPRCLALITIES—In FROCK and MORNING 

COATS of Twilled Imperial and 
Melton Cloths. 

TROUSERS of Cheviot, 
Buenos Ayres, Australian, and 
German Wools, 16s, 21s, 25s, 
28s, 32s, and 35s per pair. 

SPECIALITIES—In WAISTCOATS of Cashmeres, 
Quiltings, Drills, &c. 

Superior Dress for immediate use or made to 

measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


SPECIALITIES—In 





ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his estab- 
lishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; 
Nursery, 15s to 328s; Sponging, 9s 6d to 32s; Hip, 
13s 3d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower 
Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 


45s the set of three. 

rPUE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. 

BURTON 





. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed- 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from lls; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from I4s 6d; and Cots, from 15s 6d 
each; handsome Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads, 
in great variety, from £2 13s 6d to £20, 

a M 8. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and Table Cutlery, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Clocks and Candelabra, 


Dish Covers, Hot-Water | Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Stoves and Fenders, Bedding and Bed-Hang- 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, ings, 

Kitchen Ranges, Bed-Rvoom Cabinet Fur- 

Lamps, Gaseliers, niture, 


Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, &c., 
Urnsand Kettles, 

with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 202, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream, 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-nade Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 

DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for ls 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
JAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





aa 
AUNI-Int TAN y 7 
H MUTUAL INSUR Ut URE and LIFE 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst tho 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DePARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,9638. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sous of good position and character, 


| oer — L LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £759,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the cireum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
aud of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
£1,500,000 ; 


*Ao- 








1851. Paid-up capital, reserve fund,. 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encics, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 


> of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1547. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank. 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hil, and lv Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


_ LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OfMfices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; 
Charing Cross, London. 
eee £3,401,005 











and 


Invested Funds .......cc.cccescsesee 
Fire Revenue .....0..cccccccscorecess 836,816 
Life ditto - 259,039 
The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed? 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
INDIGESTION. 
ATORTON’'S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
- Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &PILLS. 

—RHEUMATIC and NERVOUS PAINS.—The 
chilly mornings and evenings will provoke these tor- 
tures in constitutions susceptible of these maladies. 
Nothing affords so much relief as Holloway’s Oint- 
ment well rubbed upon the skin after repeated warm 
fomentations. Thousands of testimonials bear witness 
to the wonderful comfort obtained from this safe and 
simple treatment, which all can adopt. Holloway's 
Ointment, assisted by the judicious use of his Pills, is 
especially serviceable in assuaging the sufferings from 
cramp and other muscular pains, Nor are these reme- 
dies less uscful in arresting diarrhea, in easing 
stomach pains, and in removing other internal com- 
plaints prevalent in summer, when profuse perspira- 
tions, suddenly checked, continually oceasion these 
inconveniences, 
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ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 
“THE MAT L:” 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from THE TIMES, 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON TWICE A WEEK. 


‘The Newspaper hitherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having become the property of the Proprietors of THE TIMES, will, on and after the 30th of June, be published 


twice a week, under the title of 


“THE MATL,” 


At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each paper will contain the news and all matters of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 
TIMES, which will thus be rendered available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies. 


Subscribers can obtain “ THE MAIL” through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on pre-payment, at Printing House Square, London, 
*,* Advertisers will find it an invaluable medium of communication with their customers in every part of the world. 








NEW POEM BY MR. MORRIS. 


Now ready, 1 thick vol. crown 8yo, 14s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Containing the following Tales in Verse. 
CUPID and PSYCHE. 

The WRITING on the IMAGE. 

The LOVE of ALCESTIS. 

The LADY of the LAND. 


The SON of CRSUS. 
WATCHING of the FALCON. 
PYGMALION and the IMAGE. 
OGIER the DANE. 


The WANDERERS. 
ATLANTA'S RACE, 

The MAN BORN TO BE KING. 
DOOM of KING ACRISIUS. 
The PROUD KING, 

** We have enjoyed such a thorough treat in this, in every sense, rare volume that we heartily commend it to 
readers of all ages."—Saturday Review. 

“It may be doubted whether any poet of our day equals Mr. Morris in enabling his readers to see the object8 
which are presented to him......... Great riches of invention, an imagination that enters into the being not only o 
human but supernatural agents, unstrained pathos, vivid powers of description, and a keen sense of beauty.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“ Singular purity, terseness, and vigour. A poet of unusual and quite original power.”"—London Review. 


F. S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 











THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 


TRAVELS IN ITALY, SPAIN, GREECE, ALGERIA, WEST INDIES, MADEIRA, SOUTH AMERICA, &c- 
By the Late EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


Is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


10 yols. royal 8vo, profusely Illustrated, is now completed, price £4 10s. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—37th Year. 


The PROPRIETORS have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by the AUTHOR of 
4+MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD,” entitled 


BLONDEL PARVA. 

















OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 83; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


Onserve.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE ENIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 





os 
NIVERSITY of LONDON 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next half 
yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in this 
University will commence on MONDAY, the 29th of 
JUNE, 1863. In addition to the Metropolitan Examing- 
tion, Provincial Examinations will be held at Owen's 
College, Manchester; Queen's College, Liverpog}- 
Stonyhurst College; St. Cuthbert's College, Us aw: 
St. Gregory's College, Downside; St. Mary’s College’ 
Oscott; and St. Patrick's College, Carlow. ee, 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certig. 
cats of Age to the Registrar (17 Savile Row, London, 
W.) at least fourteen days before the commencement 
of the Examination. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination 
are entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the 
University in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine, ‘Thig 
Examination is accepted (1) by the Council of Military 
Education in lieu of the Entrance Examination other. 
wise imposed on Candidates for admission to the Ro 
Military College at Sandhurst; and (2) by the College 
of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Examination 
otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellowship 
It is also among those Examinations of which some ona 
must be passed (1) by every Medical Student on com- 
mencing his professional studies; and (2) by every 
person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an 
Attorney,—any such person Matriculating in the First 
Division being entitled to exemption from one year's 
service. 

WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M_D., Registrar. 

May 29th, 1868. 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The 
Office of PRINCIPAL will be VACANT next 
Michaelmas. The Council request Clergymen, being 
Graduates of either Oxford or Cambridge, who may be 
desirous of becoming Candidates, immediately to send 
their names to the Rev. Prebendary WILKINSON, 
Broughton Gifford, Melksham. 











UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
FOR LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London. 
Half-Term, June 11, till end of July. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 guineas; 
Middle School, 40 guineas; Elementary School, 30 
guineas per annum. Payment reckoned from entrance, 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 

For prospectuses, with list of rey, patrons and lady 
patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College. 


\ TORKING MEN’S”~ CLUB and 
INSTITUTE UNION, 150 Strand, W.C. 

ANNUAL MEETING, Monday, June 8, 1868, at noon, 
Exeter Hall, Earl of Carnarvon in the Chair, Tuesday, 
Conference at 10 a.m., Society of Arts, John street, 
Adelphi. Earl of Lichfield in the Chair. The public 
are earnestly invited to attend. 

LFRACOMBE HOTEL= 

Perfect in all its arrangements. 200 Apartments, 
large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic. Board, if de- 
sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table d'’bite 
daily, Address, Mr. Bohn, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
be fae PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
+ TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1800, and a supplemen- 
tary collection of others before that date, is NOW 
OPEN daily. 

Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each person; Tues- 
days, Half a-Crown. Open from 10 a.m. till 7 pm 
Catalogues, 1s and 1s 6d. 





NPARALLELED NOVELTIES.— 
A Spiritual Adventurer—Everything floating in 
the Air—* The Angel and the Flowers "—Spiritual Mani- 
festations of a Homely Nature, daily, at a quarter to 3 
aud quarter to 8—Professor Pepper on Faraday's Optical 
Experiments—George Buckland’s Musical Entertain- 
ment, “The Marquis of Carabas"—The Automatic 
Chess-Player—The Shadow Blondin—The Abyssinian 
Expedition, by Thomas Baines, Esq., F.R.G.S., daily, at 
a quarter to 2 and a quarter past 7.—At the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


T INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 
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BLACKWOOD AND SONS' 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Vols, III. and IV., price 34s, cloth, of 
GLAKE’S HISTORY of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. [On Wednesday. 
The SPANISH GYPSY: a Poem. 
By GEORGE Eui0T. 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
7 GRICOLA'S INVASION to the REVOLU- 


ot 1688. By JoHN HILL Burton. To be 
completed in 6 vols. demy 8vo. Vols. I. toIV., 
price 56s. 


‘ pest account that has yet been written of the 
om life and being of Scotland.”—TZimes. 


MONTALEMBERT'S HIS- 

TORY of the MONKS of the WEST. 5 vols. 8vo, 

£2 12s 6d. The volumes just published (III. to V.) 

contain the History of the Conversion of England 

the Monks, and may be had as a complete book, 
price 31s 6d. 

«On the whole, the intellectual interest of the Count’s 
‘Monks of the West’ rests mainly on this, that it is the 
work of @ brilliant and accomplished layman and man 
of the world, dealing with a class of characters who 
have generally been left to the arid professional hand- 
ling of ecclesiastical writers. Montalembert sees their 
lifeas a whole, and a human whole; and, with all his zeal 
as an amateur hagiographer he cannot but view them 
with some of the independence of a mind trained to 
letters and politics."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 
ALEX. KeITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., &c., Author of 
‘The Royal Atlas,’ ‘The Physical Atlas,’ &c. 45 
Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index. Imperial quarto, price £2 12s 6d, 
half bound morocco. 

“Is probably the best work of the kind now pub- 
lished." —Times. 

The HANDY HORSE-BOOK ; 
Or, Practical Instructions in Riding, Driving, and 
the General Care and Management of Horses. By 
“Magenta.” A New Edition, with Six Engrav- 
ings, 43 6d. 

“He propounds no theories, but embodies in simple 
untechnical language what he has learnt practically.”— 
Sporting Gazette. 

OUR DOMESTICATED DOGS. 


Their Treatment in Reference to Food, Diseases, 
Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments, &c. By 
the Author of “The Handy Horse-Book.” Price 
2s 6d, bound in gilt cloth, 

“The author begs to assure his readers that the 
remarks and advice herein offered are, equally with 
those in ‘ The Handy Horse-Book,’ founded on practical 
experience of the habits of the faithful creatures they 
are intended to benefit, and who have always been his 
friends and companions.”"—Preface. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER GAR- 
DEN: Being Plain, Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
in Flower Gardens all the Year Round; embracing 
all classes of Gardens, from the largest to the 
smallest; with Engraved Plans, illustrative of the 
various systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. 
By DAavip THOMSON, Gardener to Lady Mary C. 
Nisbet Hamilton, Archerfield and Dirleton Gardens, 
In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“In conclusion, I will commend to all your readers 
an admirable work which has just been published by 
Mr. David Thomson, of Archerfield, and which con- 
tains excellent practical directions for the propagation, 
culture, and arrangement of plants in flower-gardens 
all the year round. Such a manual has been long 
wanted, and the right man is in the right place as its 
author.”—Gardener's Chronicle, 


LAKE VICTORIA: 
A NARRATIVE of EXPLORATIONS in SEARCH 
of the SOURCE of the NILE. Compiled from the 
Memoirs of Captains Speke and Grant. By GEORGE 
C. SWAYNE, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 
price 7s 6d. 


LIFE of St. COLUMBA, 
APOSTLE of CALEDONIA. Reprinted from the 
“Monks of the West.” By the Count DE Mon- 
TALEMBERT, Crown, 3s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
WINCHESTER — WESTMINSTER—SHREWS- 
BURY —HARROW —RUGBY. Notes of their 
History and Traditions. By the Author of 
“Etoniana.” Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

“In continuation of the delightful volume about Eton, 
we have here, by the same author, a volume of gossip 
as delightful concerning five other public schools. 
Neither volume professes to be history, but it is history 
of the best sort."—Pall Mall Gatette. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION : 


A Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By JAMES 
Currig, M.A., Principal of the Church of Scotland 
Training College, Edinburgh, Third Edition, 
price ls 6d. 

“ We do not remember having seen a work s0 com- 
pletely to our mind as this, which combines sound 
theory With judicious practice. Proceeding step by 
Step, it advances from the formation of the shortest 
Sentences to the composition of complete essays, the 
pupil being everywhere furnished with all needful 
assistance in the way of models and hints. Nobody 
can work through such a book as this without 
thoroughly understanding the structure of sentences, 
and acquiring facility in arranging and expressing his 
thoughts appropriately, It ought to be extensively 


Capt. SHERARD OSBORN’S WORES. 
niform Edition. In 3 vols. Sold separately. 
Voll. STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTICJOURNAL; 


Sir John Franklin, in theY ears 1850-51. The CAREER, 
— VOYAGE, and FATE of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. 
8, 


Vol II. The DISCOVERY of a NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE by H.M.S. Investigator, Captain R. M‘Clure, 
During the Years 1850-54, 5s. 

Vol IIL QUEDAH;; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal 
in Malayan Waters. A CRUISE in JAPANESE 
WATERS. The FIGHT of the PEIHO in 1859. 7s 6d. 


MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, BART. Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. By Pro- 
fessor VEITCH, of the University of Glasgow. 

[Jn the press. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, and 37 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


Rev. J. J. STEWART PEROWNE'S BOOK 
of PSALMS: a New Translation, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
Vol. IL. (completing the work), price 12s. 


Professor KEY’S PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID’S 
LIFE. A New Story. By Jemima Compton. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Dr. BILLING’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of 


MEDICINE. Sixth Edition, revised. 18s. 





CHAPMAN'S TRAVELS in SOUTH 
AFRICA. 2 vols., illustrated, 32s. 


ARTHUR HELPS’S LIFE of LAS 
CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 


FERGUSSON’S STORY of the IRISH 
before the CONQUEST. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Cc. W. KING'S NATURAL HISTORY 
of PRECIOUS STONES and of the PRECIOUS 


METALS. New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 

Cc. W. KING'S NATURAL RY 
of GEMS, or DECORATIVE STONES. Now 


Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Dr. ARCHIBALD BILLING’S 
SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and 
MEDALS. Demy 8vo, 160 Photographs, £1 11s 6d. 


Dr. DYER’S HISTORY of the KINGS 
of ROME. Demy 8vo, 1és. 


Prof. PEARSON'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES: 
2 vols., 30s. 

Vol. L. New Edition, almost entirely rewritten, 16s. 

Vol. IL. Continuation to the Death of Edward L, 14s. 


DENTON'’S COMMENTARY on the 
GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS and other HOLY 
DAYS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR. Vol. IL, Easter 
to the 16th Sunday after Trinity. New Edition. 15s. 


Dr. ROGET’S ANIMAL and VEGE- 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. Fourth Edition. 2 vols., 12s. 


GALATEA, a Pastoral Romance. By 
MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. Literally translated from 
the Spanish by GorRDON GYLL, Esq. Post 8vo, 
3s 6d. 


MORRIS’S LIFE and DEATH of 
a” : @ Poem, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d, 


PHILIP JAMES BAILEY'’S UNI- 
VERSAL HYMN. Small 4to, 5s. 


RIETHMULLER’S THREE 
LEGENDS of the EARLY CHURCH. With a 
Photographic Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Dr. MONSELL’S OUR NEW VICAR; 
or, Plain Words about Ritual and Parish Works. 
Feap. 8vo, Second Edition, 5s. 


ARCHDEACON SMITH’ DIC- 
amg sag § of SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS. 
‘ost Svo, 5s. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent 
garden. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s. 


SAINTS & SINNERS ; 


OR, IN CHURCH AND ABOUT IT. 

By Dr. Doran. 
“This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has 
taken the humourist’s view of our ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and gossips with characteristic ability about the 
drolleries and eccentricities of the venerable order 
which, in these later times, has given us a fair propor- 
tion of sound scholars and good Christians.” — 
Athenwum, 


or Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in Search of 


NEW BOOKS. 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. 
Naw WRITER. 2 vols, post 8vo, 16s. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in Sun- 
shine. By HeNRY BLACKBURN, Author of “ Travell- 
ing in Spain.” With numerous Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By J. Hats 
FRISWELL, 2 vols. post Svo, 16s, 
“The old project of a window in the bosom to render 
the soul of man visible is what every honest fellow has 
a reason to wish for."—/Pope's Letiers, Dec. 12, 


TABLE TALK and OPINIONS of the 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. (Bayard 


By a 


Edition.) 
VATHEK. By Wrutam Beckrorp. A New 
Edition, with Notes. (Bayard Edition.) 


BAYARD EDITIONS.—2s. 64. each vol. 

The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

DE JOINVILLE'S LIFE of St. LOUIS the KING. 

The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

ABDALLAH, an Eastern Story, by Laboulaye. 

TABLE TALK of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

VATHEK. By William Beckford. 

Each complete in itself, choicely printed on toned 
paper at the Chiswick Press, bound, cloth extra, 
flexible gilt leaves, silk head-bands, and registers. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS of FREDRIKA BREMER. Edited by 
her Sister, CHARLOTTE BREMER. Translated from 
the Swedish by FREDERICK MILOW. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 

“We have quoted so much from this charming 
volume that we have no room for further quotation ; 
but it is a book to be read."—£raminer. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its 
GREEN BORDERLAND. By E.inv Burritt, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

Comprising Explorations and Descriptions of the 
Black Country, its Chief Towns and Centres of 
Industry—Birmingham, Dudley, Stourbridge, Hagley, 
and Wolverhampton, &c. 

Visits to Iron Manufactories: The Brade Works, 
and their Productions—The Wrekin—Willenhall— 
Brickmaking—Halesowen — Nail Trade — Shenstone 
and the Leasowes—The Industries of Smethwick— 
Oldbury—West Bromwich—Wednesbury—Tipton, &c. 

Visits to Baronial Halls: Lichfield and its Cathedral 
—Coventry and its Industries—Kenilworth and its 
Romance—Warwick and its Castleo—Leamington and 
Stratford-upon-A von, &c. 

London: SAMPsON Low, SON, and MARSTON, Crown 
buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


’ 
Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 
Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line.” 
“The interest of this story is unflagging, and its 
tone is pleasant and healthy. There is good character 
drawing, and the ~ is deeply interesting, and so far 
as we know entirely original in its treatment."—<Star. 


Robert Falconer. B George 


MacDONALD, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 
vols. 


From Olympus to Hades. B 


Mrs. Forrester, Author of“ Fair Women.” 3 vols. 
“A novel of no ordinary power and pathos; dis- 
tinctive in its character and thoroughly original. It is 
a story that any woman or any man might well be 
proud to have written."—U. S. Mag. 

By J. C. 


A Noble Woman. 
JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


“A masterly work of fiction. It is a truthful sketch 
of real life."—Daily News. 


’ 
The Countess’s Cross. By Mrs. 
EGERTON. 3 vols. 
“The interest of this story never flags. The style is 
easy and natural, the portraits are cleverly drawn,”— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


Hurst arid BLacketrt, Publishers. 


- [HE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 


3 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS: a Novel. 
By the Author of “ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: 
a Novel. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 3 vols. 
“*Steven Lawrence’ is so good a novel as to be on 
the verge of being a great one.'—Daily News. 
“The characters of the squire, of Lord Petres, and of 
Griselda Long, otherwise the Phantom, are as good as 
anything that can be conceived."—/’all Mall Gazette. 
“Dora Fane is a wonderful little figure, reminding 
us, distantly perhaps, but still reminding us, of Blanche 
Amory in ‘ Pendennis.’ "—Spectator. 


A LOST NAME: a Novel. By J. 
SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 3 
vols. 








Also, nearly ready. 
SUNSHINE and SHADE. In 2 vols. 








used."— Atheneum, 


Hunst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER 


SEE MUDIE'’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 
The June Number of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, contain- 


ang a very large and varied selection of New and Choice Books, in every 
department of Literature, is now ready for distribution. A Revised Cata- 
Logue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices is also ready, and will be forwarded, postage free on 


application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


READING. 


Athenxzum. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. Edited 


by JoHN MorRLeEY, 
CONTENTS. 
JOSEPH de MAISTRE. Part II. By the Editor. 
Mr. DARWIN'S HYPOTHESES. Part IL 
MASSIMO @’AZEGLIO. By A. Gallenga. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD on the LONDON UNIVERSITY. By Walter Bagchot. 
By Bernard Cracroft. 


The Hon. ROBERT LYTTON’S POEMS. By George Meredith, 
By T. A. Trollope. 


The DIGEST of LAW COMMISSION. By W. O'Connor Morris. 


Mr. HOLMAN HUNT'S “ISABEL.” 


LEONORA CASALONI. Book II. Chaps. [V. to VIL 


CRITICAL NOTICES, 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life in a South- 


American Republic: together with a History of the Loan of 1864. By E. B. 


EASTWIOK, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, with Map. 


NEW WORK by J. G. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
By J. G. Wuyre-Metvitre. 


BONES AND I. 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 


CHAPMAN and HAtt, 193 Piccadilly. 


By George Henry Lewes. 


"eee UPON 


CHANGE. By Emr fF... 
ANGK, MILY 
ine Parrarvn, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Miss Faithfull has sketched this fickle but attractive charactor remarkably wel] 
and a book which contains one such really natural portrait is worth & dozen f 
more pretentious volumes.”—London Review. ar 

“It neither excites, nor soothes, nor positively pains; but it occasions the reader 
just so much uneasiness that he cannot fall to sleep comfortably over its pages,” 

— 


“The moral of our authoress is excellent; her plot natural, well concej 
ably worked out.”—John Bull, ceived, and 


Shortly. 


DEDICATED, by SPECIAL PERMISSION, to HER MAJESTY. 
HE “TE DEUM.” By Estuer Farrarutt FLEEr. The pri 
will be £3 3s to Subscribers; £4 4s to Non-Subscribers, 
be closed on the 9th of June. 
Victoria Press, Princes street, Hanover square 


Subscribers’ to 





P4 LAESTRA 


Forms of Public Schools. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
GALLICA; or, an Introduction to the 
Philology of the French Language, for the use of Colleges and the Upper 
By A. L. MEISSNER, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages 
in the Queen’s University in Ireland. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





[This day. 


$$ 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 2s. 


(uurcH COMPREHENSION ; a Letter to the Right Hon, 


W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





[Next week. 
Ireland, 





UNICIPAL BUILDINGS, Aberdeen.—The BUILDER, of 
THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains—A Fine hbo sone en 
Buildings, Aberdeen—View of Pulpit in Stoke Newington Chureh—Gat herings r S ILD WE 
from French Gardens—The Faculty of Industry—John Burnet the Engraver—The AY HAT HOULI VE 
Eduestion of Artizans—Bearwood, Berkshire—Southend Sanitary and Architectural, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


RELAND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD for ENGLISH 
PARTY STRIFE; its Grievances, Real and Factitious; Remedies, Abortive or 
Mischievous, By GERALD FITZGIBBON, Esq., one of the Masters in Chancery in 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








and other Papers, A 40-page Number.—I York street, and all Newsmen. 


by Mr. Beckwith's “ Practical Notes on Wine.” 
LONGMANS, Paternoster row. 


Will be ready in a few days, price 2s 6d. 


DRINK? An Inquiry Suggested 


By James L. Denman, 








ANTI-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. 
Just published, Second Issue of Second Year. 
ERTULLIAN against MARCION. 
Translated by Peter Hotes, D.D. 
CYPRIAN. Vol. I. Translated by Rev. 
R. E. Waits, LL.D. 103 6d each to non-subscribers. 
The Subscription of Two Guineas (payable in 
advance) for First Eight Volumes may be remitted 
direct, or through any respectable Bookseller. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Just published, First Issue for 1863. 
I EIL and DELITZSCH’S COMMEN- 
TARY on the MINOR PROPHETS. 2 vols. 
Annual Subscription for Four Volumes, One Guinea 
dpayable in advance), or 24s when not so paid, 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Cuark. London: (for non- 
subscribers only) HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Ready this day, price 4d, by post 51. 
ISESTABLISHMENT and DISEN- 
7 DOWMENT. By Artaur H. Foster, Grand 
Master County Donegal, and Deputy Grand Master for 
Ireland of the Loyal Orange Institution. 

Also, just ready, price 3d, by post 4d. 
DISENDOWMENT, IS ITSAFE? &c. 
And also, 

MOWATT’S REPLY to DEAN MAGEE, 
price 4d, by post 5d, 

Dublin: Morratr and Co., 6 D'Olicr stroet. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 

Edinburgh: JouN MENZIES. 








Just published, price 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 
ONGS of the SPIRIT. 
By “FH. H.” 
London: F. Bowyer Kitto, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without, E.C. 


Just published, 8vo, 6d, sewed. 
HOUGHITS on the SACRAMENT of 
: the LORD'S SUPPER. By W. S&cRsTAN 
WOODHOUSE. 
London: SmMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Torquay: E. CockreM. 


HE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
E By Amicvs. Third Edition (Sixth Thousand) 
Revised. Price Sixpence. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 








This day is published, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
HOUGHTS of a PHYSICIAN. 
Being the Second Series of “ Evening Thoughts.” 

JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 


A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. READE. 
In crown 8vo, toned paper, elegant cloth, price 7s. 


_ : and other Poems. By 
yh. JouN EpMuND READE. 


EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44 Dover street, Piccadilly, 
London. 


N7 HAT is the EASTERN QUESTION? 
—See the JUNE NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Price 1s. 
London and New York: Virtug and Co, 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S MAGAZINE. 
AINT PAULS, for JUNE. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. FOR a YEAR. 

2. WHAT IS the EASTERN QUESTION ? 

3. The WILDS of CHESHIRE, 

4. The WOMEN of the DAY. 

5. LIFE STUDIES. No. If. The Anglo-Romans. 

6. MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

7. A NICE CORRESPONDENT. 
8. On FISHING. 

9. BRITISH RULE in INDIA. 

10, PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Anthony 
Trollope, With an Illustration. Chap. 31. Finn 
for Loughton; Chap. 32. Lady Laura Kennedy's 
Headache; Chap. 33. Mr. Slide’s Grievance, 
London and New York: VirTvE and Co. 





Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 
. An OXFORD ART SCHEME. By the Rev. R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt. 
. JOHN IRLAND. By the Rev. John Hunt. 
The VERDICT of POLITICAL ECONOMY upon 
LUXURY. By E. 8. Talbot. 
GLUCK and HAYDN. By H.R. Haweis. 
The DARK AGES. By Charles E. Appleton. 
3. The PRESENT STATE of METAPHYSICS in 
ENGLAND. By J. Collyns Simon. 
. The POOR of PARIS. By W. BR. S. Ralston. 
The MANUFACTURE of SERMONS. By the Rev. 
B. G. Johns. 
. NOTICES of BOOKS :—1. Theological—2, Historical 
and Biographical—3. Philosophical and Scientifle— 
4. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—5, Miscellaneous— 
6, German Literature. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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rIYWO MONTHS in SPAIN. A Narra- 
tive of a recent tour by the Author of “A Mer- 
chant’s Holiday,” is now appearing in the LEISURE 
HOUR, with numerous tine Engravings by E. Whym- 
per. The JUNE PART is now ready. Price 6d. 
56 Paternoster row. 





NOVERNMENT and the TELE- 
GRAPHS.—NOW READY, price 6d; free by 
post for 8 stamps. 
OVERNMENT and the TELE- 
JK GRAPHS, No. 2.—A second statement of the 
case of the Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany against the Government Bill for acquiring the 
elegraphs, being a reply to the statement put forth 
by the Post Office in answer to the first pamphlet 
published by the Electric and International Telegraph 
Compzny. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 





rPHE SCOTSMAN, published daily, 

price ONE PENNY. The leading Scotch journal, 
London Office, 84 Fleet street (next door to Punch 
Office), where subscribers and the Trade are supplied, 
and Adverti:ements received.—The WEEKLY SCOTS 
MAN, every Saturday, price One Penny. 


ke INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND. 

Historica! Notes on the Chief Seats of the Wool- 
len Manufacture in Scotland, in the WEEKLY SCOTS- 
MAN of Saturday, June 6th.—Loudon Office, 84 Fleet 
street. 











Price 1s. 


M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
pe No. 104, for JUNE. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 

~ ~ C. JEBB on “ Mr. TENNYSON'’S ‘LUCRE. 
riUs.’” 

Lady DUFF-GORDON on “ LIFE at THEBES.” 

Mr, HELPS’ “REALMAH,” Continued. 

Mr. J. GOODALL on “DULWICH COLLEGE,” 
Continued. 

Mr. R. M. HOVENDEN'’S “ The PEACE-MAKERS,” 

The Rev. F. D. MAURICE on “ Baron BUNSEN.” 

Miss —e “CHAPLET of PEARLS,” Con- 
tinued. 

The Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAViEs on “A NEW OOL- 
LEGE for WOMEN.” 

. “The FIRST SUNDAY of LENT (in Paris).” By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

. Mr. SCOTT RUSSELL on “FARADAY, a DIS- 
COVERER.” 

NOTE to “* RECOLLECTIONS of PHILARET.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


SP NSP BES 


— 
— 





[ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PAaTRON—H.R.U. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subserip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and ten totownmembers. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Six (from Ten to 8 until Ist August), 
Prospecius on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








TNHE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 
: This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good a3 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCuLLocg, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER 

Sir, —Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, 1 write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 
RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, ia 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and_testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, Svo, 9s. 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rey. W. L. Ciay, M.A., Incumbent of Rainhill, 
Lancashire. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. 


Selected and arranged, with Notes, by R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, Extra feap. 8vo, 5s 6d. [This day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo 
‘ Edward Il. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra feap. 8vo, 
5s. [This day. 


The LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of 
BRIGHTON. By JostAn BATEMAN, M.A, With Portrait, crown ovrpaae =. 
Mus day. 


The HERMITS. By Professor Krnesrry. Illustrated. 
Being Vol. Il. of “The SUNDAY LIBRARY.” Crown S8vo, 4s; gilt edges, 
43 6d. [This day. 


The NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and its Rela- 
tion to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. By J. McLEop CAMPBELL. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“One of the most remarkable theological books ever written.”—T7imes. 
«One of the deepest and noblest of modern contributions to theological etudy.”"— 
Spectator. 


. g 

ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ. Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“To me it appears that each page ef the book breathes ont as it proceeds what 
swe may call an air, which grows musical by degrees, and which becoming more 
distinct even as it swells, takes form, as in due time we find, in the articulate con- 
clusion, ‘ Surely this is the Son of God: surely this is the King of Heaven.’ "—QJ/r. 
Gladstone in “ Good Words.” 


The PPALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED 


An Amended Version, with Historical Introduction and Notes. By Four 
Frienvs. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
“One of the most instructive and valuable books that has been published for 
many years. We have given but imperfect illustrations of the new beauty and 
light which the translators pour upon every page by the scholarship and perfect 
taste with which they have executed their work.” —Spectator. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day is published, No. XL, for JUNE, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Mlustrated Monthly. 


Conducted by EpMuND YATES. Price One Shilling. 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy FitTz- 
GERALD, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 36a, 


“CON AMORE;” or, Critical Chapters. By Justin 
McCartuy, Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 1 vol., 12s. 
(Yow ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By H. Pemberton. In 1 


vol. 8vo, illustrated. (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “EAST LYNNE,” &e. 
The RED COURT FARM: a New Novel. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “Trevlyn Hold,” “St. Martin’s Eve.” &. 3 
Vols. [Ready this day. 





NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by W. H. RUSSELL. 
SECOND EDITION. 
The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. 
Russe, LL.D., of the Times. 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 3 vols. [This day. 
A NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 
The ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of “Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS. 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PENDER CuvLiP), Author of * Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


JOHN HALLER'S NIECE. A Novel. 


Author of “Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. 


The LOST LINK. A Novel. 


By Russell Gray, 


[Heady this day. 


By Tom Hood. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


FRANCESCA'S LOVE. A New Novel. By Mrs. Edward 
PULLEYNE, 3 vols. (Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 











Just published. 


Imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, £3 10s, 


VILLA & COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


SELECT EXAMPLES OF COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES 
RECENTLY ERECTED, WITH A FULL DESCRIPTIVE NOTICE 
OF EACH BUILDING. 
d Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illus- | 
trated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective | 
Views and Details. The buildings are fully described, and in nearly every case a 
Statement of the actual cost is given. 


Thirty Villas an 





London: BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. 
enlarged, with about 80 Woodcut Illustrations, 


NEW WORKS. 





[DIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Ad- 


ministration in India. By George CHESNEY, Accomptant-General to the 
Government of India, Public Works Department. 8vo, with Map, 21s. 


2 
RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late WALTER PLOWDEN. By 
TREVOR CHICHELE PLOWDEN, 8vo, with 2 Maps, 18s. 


3 


RELAND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD for 


ENGLISH PARTY STRIFE. By Geraip Frrzarpson, Esq., one of the 
Masters in Chancery in Ireland. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


4 
7 SYSTEM of LOGIC: Ratiocinative and Induc- 


tive. By JouN Stuart MILL, M.P. for Westminster. Seventh Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo, 25s. 


I ETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 
4 Newly collected and arranged, with a Commentary, by JAMES SPEDDING, 


Vols. IIL. aud IV. 8vo, with Portrait, 24s, (in July. 


6 
HISTORY. By Baron Bunsen. Trans- 


OD in 
G lated from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, with a Preface by Dean 
STANLEY, D.D. Vols. Land IL 8vo, 30s. 


7 
/ MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Extracted 


from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations and 2 Portraits, 42s. 


8 
LICE RUSHTON, and other Poems. By Francis 


REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


9 
‘TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. 


. G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's Stories from the 
Greek Classics. Crown Svo, 6s 6d. 


10 
ORD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on MILTON 


and MACHIAVELLL Feap. 8vo, 6d. 


1 
N EMORIALS of LONDON and LONDON LIFE 


in the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries. Selected from the City Archives, 
translated, and edited by H. T. Ritky, M.A. Royal 8vyo, 21s. [Vert week, 


12 
REE-WILL and LAW in PERFECT HARMONY. 


By Henry TRAVIS, M_D., 8vo, 3s 6d. 


13 


HE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: a Third 


- Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Orpy 
Surpiey, M.A, 8vo, 15s. 


14 
Fe SsA4Ys on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS : the 
4 Jesuits, Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &e. By the Rev. R. H. Quick, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


15 


N the SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHIL- 


~ DREN'S DISEASES. By T. Hotmes, Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. With 9 Chromolithographic Plates and 95 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 


16 
R. ODLING’S COURSE of PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Arranged for the Use of Medical Students, with express 
reference to the Three Mouths’ Summer Practice. Third Edition, crown 8vo, with 
71 Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


17 
IBLE ANIMALS. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
Copiously illustrated with Original Designs engraved on Wood. In course 


of publication monthly, to be completed in 20 Parts, price 1s each. 
(Parts L. to VL. now ready. 


18 
JXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and 
4 GAS ENGINES, of the most Approved Types. By Joun Bourne, C.E. In 
Course of publication in 24 Monthly Parts, 2s 6d each, forming 1 vol. 4to, illustrated 
by about 50 Plates and about 400 Woodcuts. (Part L. now ready. 


19 


T HE SEA FISHERMAN, comprising the Chief 

Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a Glance at 
By J. C. Witcocks. Second Edition, 
Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


In SHILLING BOOKS, Full Music Size. 


Post Free for Fourteen Stamps. 





CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


Now published, Vol. I., 6s, bound; or in separate Books, 1s the Book. 


FIRST BOOK. CraAmer’s CELEBRATED 


TvuToR For THE PiANoFoRTE, containing the Rudiments of Music. 


SECOND BOOK. Scare PAssaGEs, easy 


Exercises, and Preludes by Cramer, Bertini, and Logier. 


THIRD BOOK. Lirrie Fantasias, pro- 


gressive in difficulty, from the Best Writers. Themes selected 
from Clementi, Kalkbrenner, and Cramer. 


FOURTH BOOK. Recreations In FAn- 


TASIA Form, from Sacred and Secular Works. 


FIFTH BOOK. Srvupies In VARIOUS 


Keys, introductory to the following Book. 


SIXTH BOOK. SELEcTIONS FROM THE 


SmrpLter Works or Haypy, Mozart, BEETHOVEN, AND MENDELS- 
SOHN, supplementing the design of Book V. 


Books VII. to XII. to follow, constituting the advanced stage for the 
Pianoforte. 


The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes and remarks so frequent 
and opportune, that it will be found as useful for self-instruction as for studying 
with a master.”"—Exraminer. 

*“ Admirable for home teaching.”—Orchestra. 

“It appears well adapted to ensure rapid improvement and progress on the part 
of pupils, and to be better fitted for forming and developing correct taste than the 
majority of books of a like kind.”—Jmperial Review. 

“ Undeniably useful among young musicians —Aflas. 





CRAMER'S COURSE FOR THE 
VOICE. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing 


the Ruprments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for the 
Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. 


r ee “— ee 

SECOND BOOK, containing Exercises, 
So.recet, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two and Three 
Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the Works of 
Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


THIRD BOOK, containing Exercises, 


Sotrecar, &c., from the Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia, 
Part Songs, &c., &c. 


FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, 
EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, and TWELFTH BOOKS 
follow in progressive order, and contain Exercises, Solfeggi, 
Studies, and Compositions for the Voice by the most celebrated 
Singing Masters. 


“We do not hesitate to say that we have seen no vocal course to equal the course 
of lessons just published by Cramer and Co, Theso books contain most excellent 
exercises.”"— Weekly Review. 

“We know not who is the compiler of the present works, but it is certain that @ 
very considerable amount of knowledge has been brought to bear on them. — 
Musical Standard, 


“ All amateur vocalists will welcome these really useful instructions."—Z.raminer 


“Well edited, and capitally printed, yet the price only one shilling!”"—Brightos 
Guardian, 





London: CRAMER and CO. (Limited), 201 Regent street, W. 


and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


—_——— 
————— 








LONDON; Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpEcTATOR” Office, No. 1 Welliugton Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 6, 1808. 
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